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~ Memorabilia. 


GREAT speech did not die with Pitt, nor 
with Bright or Gladstone, nor have the 
lesser perfections of public speech died. Forty 
years ago we watched the audience pour out 
from one of Stopford Brooke’s lectures on the 
English poets at University College, Gower 
Street, everyone’s face bright with the grace 
and wit to which he and she had been listen- 
ing. In the same kind.was the copiousness and 
richness of Robert Bridges’ national broad- 
cast. To have heard this is to hear it again 
in ‘The Testament of Beauty.’ We have 
heard G. K. Chesterton speaking over the 
wireless on the latest instalment of Mr. 
Churchill’s ‘ Life of Marlborough,’ and never, 
we thought, could praise and disagreement 
have been more just and generous. 

It is measure, ‘‘ the sower sowing seed 
from his hand, and not from his basket,” 
without which oratory is loathsome, and 
we gather that it is only in achieving 
a simulation of this, in passages of 
sham pathos, that Hitler is other-than_hor- 
rible to the ear, and then more horrible to 
the mind, As Thoreau said long ago of such 
a ranter: ‘‘ There are few things more dis- 
heartening and disgusting . . . than to hear 
him shouting like a boatswain in a gale of 
wind... (You fancy him to have taken off 
his coat, as when men are about to do hot and 
dirty work.’ 

Mind is the measure of the speech, 
and it would be a kind of sensuality 
to regret that we were not able to hear the 
speaker’s own voice in what is probably the 

atest speech of current history, Mr. 
Churchill's statement to the House of Com- 
mons on November 11,—sensuality, as though 
what we sought was excitement and not sub- 
stance. : 

The first criterion of a great speech is this, 
that though it may be read it does not sound 











sentences together, but we do not say: ‘‘ Ah, 
yes, he is reading ’’; we say, ‘‘ The wonder 1s 
that he is not more fatigued than he is,’’ 
and when the cheering allows him to do so, 
he is apt to add a comment which does not 
sound in the least as though it-came from 
a typescript, And when we call his statement 
a great speech we do not mean that it has the 
ornaments proper to poetry. . It was his facts 
that then spoke for him. To facts he 
appealed. This, too, makes the attraction of 
Mr. Raymond Gram Swing’s American com- 
mentaries. We enjoy his ponderous and pain- 
ful enynciation (distorted, doubtless, by trans- 
mission), but that is as nothing. It is his 
lucidity that tells. 

Mr. Churchill was not much concerned 
to refute his critics; he was concerned 
to reassure them. A great speech deserves a 
great defining comment, and once again (as 
in our issue of 4 July) it is Lowell who, speak- 
ing of Lincoln, speaks of and for Mr. 
Churchill : 

It is by the sagacity to see, and the fearless 
honesty to admit, whatever of truth there may be 
in an adverse opinion, in order more convincingly 
to expose the fallacy that lurks behind it, that a 
reasoner at length gains for his mere statement of 
a fact the force of argument. 


It is to reason he appeals. 
the word : 


Enthusiasm is good material for the orator, but 
the statesman needs something more durable to 
work in; he must be able to rely on the deliberate 
reason and consequent firmness of the people, with- 
out which that presence of mind, no less essential 
in times of moral than of material peril, will be 
wanting at the critical moment. 

Once again Lowell shall praise Mr. Churchill 
and President Roosevelt together : 


Semper ‘nocuit differre paratis is a sound axiom, 
but the really efficacious man also be sure to 
know when is not ready, and be firm against all 
persuasion and reproach till he is. 


Lowell repeats 


THE foregoing was in type before we realized 

that we had passed over the most delightful 
of living speakers of English—Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. It is not always the English who speak 
their own language best. It seemed to us that 
never had we heard it spoken more sweetly 
and purely than from negroes in the British 
West Indian regiment during the last war. 
Doubtless they were born with softer, clearer 
voices than most of us. But to their sweetness 
and purity Mr. Shaw adds a richness which 
is not theirs, all the pleasanter for its sug- 
gestion of brogue. 
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Literary and Historical 
ES Notes. 


‘SOME NOTES ON CHAPMAN’S 
POEMS. é 


II. 


FURTHER study of Miss Bartlett’s text has 
roduced the following scraps. 

‘Ovid’s B.’ st. 18. For the musical sense 
of ‘‘noise,’’ cf, Milton’s ‘‘ that melodious 
noise.”’ ‘‘ Flote’’=flood, stream. ‘‘ Crowne ”’ 
is a pet verb of C. ; it pervades the Homer. 

ibid. 37. ‘‘ Odor in heate and drynes is 
concite.”” Might not C. have meant ‘“ situ- 
ated.’’ by ‘‘ consite ’’ of the copies? 

ibid. 44. The Thames ‘Casts herselfe 
proudly through the Bridges twists.’’ The use 
of ‘‘ twist’ for ‘‘ arch ’’ seems unparalleled, 
and is no doubt due to the rhyme. 

ibid, 45, 2. Read ‘his churlish billows ’’? 

ibid. 49, 7. ‘‘ th’ extraction of all fayrest 
Dames: The fayre of Beauty...” (Cy. 
‘Love’s L. L.’, 4, 3, 233, ‘‘ Of all complexions 
the cull’d sovereignty Do meet, as at a fair, in 
her fair cheek.”” Cf. ‘H. and L.’, 5, 135, and 
"eee ge Gat. 

ibid. 50, 8. “‘ And then it [vapor] lightens 
gainst his death and fals.’”’ The phrase 
“‘ lightning before death’ is well illustrated 
by Nares. Cf. La migliora della morte (Axel 
Munthe). Tennyson, ‘ Harold’ 3, 1, on the 
Confessor’s death-cry, ‘“‘ Sanguelac! ’’ C, uses 
it again in ‘ Rev. Bussy’ 5, 2, 27, and im- 

orts it three times into Homer. Here the 
iteral ignition is added. In the gloss, Vir- 
gil’s phrase is stella lapsa; his cadens is of 
ordinary setting. 

ibid. 115. ‘‘ Thy perfections shall to heaven 
be Mused, Deckt in bright verse.”” I would 
rather take ‘‘ mused’”’ for “‘ exalted by the 
Muse,’’ i.e. poetry, than ‘‘ contemplated.”’ 

‘ Coronet,’ 4, 3. ‘‘ Shee lets her (shameles) 
_ glorie in her shame.’’ Read ‘“‘ Shee sets ’’? 

‘H. and L.’ 5, 178. ‘‘Dull Morpheus entred), 
laden with silken chains.’’ Cf. Iliad 10, 2, 
““Somnus Silkes bound not his laboring 
mind.’’ C, likes the word ‘‘ silken,’ usin 
it also of vapours, mists; meadows a 
justice. 

ibid, 6, 66. A colon for the full stop at the 
end would clarify the sense. 

*T. of P.’ 808. For ‘‘ ford’ = stream see 
‘In Sej.’, 38, and Od. 9, 215. This sense is 
not in Shakespeare, and has escaped Nares. 

' “Virg. Epigr.’ 4. ‘‘ And doth explore his 








whole man to a thought.” The last three 
words render ad unguem. Cf. ‘ Vere’ 9, and 
Od. 1, 419, ‘‘ What he sought, thy loving 
father found him to a thought.”’ 

‘A Sleight Man’ 49. “He quotes the 
best in pride,’’ i.e. surpasses, cotes. Cf. II. 
23, 334, etc. ; 

* Fragm. T. of P.’ 44. “ Wars that make 
lanes through whole posterities.’’ Cf. Aeneid 
10, 513, latumque per agmen Ardens limitém 
agit ferro, A “pet notion” of C., ef. 
‘ Bussy ’ 3, 2, 469, ‘ Goosecap’ 1, 3, 16, and 
even in Il. 5, 105, of Diomede. 

‘To Young Imag,’ 77. ‘‘ How thou sus 
tainst and abstainst.’’ ‘Reference to thr 
maxim quoted at the end of ‘ Hymn to Xt.’ 

ibid. 6 ff. ‘‘ Decrees,’’ Cicero’s decreta, 
Seneca’s placita, scita, as we say ‘“‘ prin- 
ciples.” 

‘Epicede’ 172. ‘‘ Which now on bridles 
bite.’ Cf, ‘E-Ho’ 4, 1, 25, ‘‘She may 
bite on the bridle for William.”’ 

ibid. 358. ‘‘ On fiery Rhamnusias sere, and 
sulphurous spight.”’ Impossible that C. 
should write a ling so halting; read ‘‘ fierce.” 

ibid. 496. ‘‘ Their deare Prince, that bore 
them in His Armes,”’ referring to the lions 
on the royal cognizance. 

‘ Andr. Lib.’ 155. ‘ And now came roaring 
to the tied, the Tide.’’ See the.same play on 
words in ‘ T.G. of V.’ 2, 3, 45. 

P. 329, 120. ‘They hear all with one 
eare, and that alwaies the left,”’ i.e. interpret 
maliciously all they hear. C.’s sinister use of 
‘left’? appears usually in the phase “to take 
with the left hand,’’ i.e. ungraciously or for 
ill purposes; see ‘T. of P.’ 620, Ded. of 
‘ Musaeus,’ ‘A Great Man’ 15, and inverted 
at p. 347, 56. 

‘Just. P. and A.’ fin. 
sipiens et inficetum,”’ from Catallus 43, 8. 

‘ Vere’ 1-3: 

All my yeeres comforts, fall in Showres of Teares, 
That this full Spring of Man, This VERE of VERES, 
Famine should barre my Fruites, whose Bountie 
breedes them. 

I take ‘‘ Vere of Veres’’ as a possessive case, 
and paraphrase “‘I lament that Vere’s 
starved state (in Manheim) stops my produc- 
tion which his bounty fed.’’ This assumes 
that Vere was his patron. The Editor sup- 
poses a lacuna after 1. 2. 

P. 346, 3. ‘‘ Mourne in their gowns and 
laugh in their sleeves.’’ See the same phrase 
in ‘ Widow’s Tears’ 1, 1, 145. 

‘In Sej.’ 68. ‘‘ Haunt her with hate.” See 
the same phrase in II. 21, 82. : 

ibid. 136. ‘‘ Burne out the webs from their 
Arachnean eyes.”’ There is a play on ‘‘ webs "5 
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See Nares on “Pin and Web.” ‘Our 
Phoebus ”’ is of course James I. 

‘Invective ’ 22. ‘‘ More than thy moods are 
thy Admires Law,” read ‘‘ Admirers’’ as in 
1, 134, and p, 3341. 117 ‘‘ favoures ’’ seems an 
error for “ favourers.’’ 

ibid. 14. “‘ As yf a feinde Had sleipte his 
Cirkell,”’ i.e, slipped, escaped from. Shep- 
herd’s “‘ sharp’d his sickle”’ is very wide of 
the mark. 

ibid 48. ‘‘ Proud ”’ is of course ‘‘ proved.” 
Two lines later is ‘‘ itt” for ‘‘ yet,’ written 
‘‘ytt’ in 1. 63? Then the paragraph would 
begin at 1. 48, and carry on to 1. 58. 

‘To Harriots’ 89. ‘‘ And when thy 
writings that now errors Night Chokes earth 


with mists. ..’? Read ‘‘ chokes with earth- 
mists ”” ? 
ibid. 93. ‘‘ Her [Nature’s] hart gripte in 


thy hand, crushing digested Art in flames. . . 
out of it.” Cf. ‘H. and L.’ 5, 314, “ As if 
fore-giving Cypris silver hand Gripte all 
their beauties, and crusht out one flame.”’ 

‘Tliad to the Reader.’ ‘‘ In this porch to 
his numerous fane”’ ([Homer’s]. ‘0O.E.D.’ 
quotes this under the sense ‘‘ crowded,’’ and 
gives none of C.’s many other uses for “‘ musi- 
cal, rhythmical.’’ ‘‘ Crowded’? may be the 
sense in Thomas Stanley’s Dedication, 
“Suspends this tablet at thy numerous 
shrine,’ of Love, but surely here it is a 
transferred use of ‘‘ musical.’ 

ibid. 29. ‘‘ English affords (Say they) no 
height, nor copie,” no elevation nor abund- 
ance (copia) Cf, Il. 2, 207 (1598), ‘‘ Who in 
his rank mind copy had of unregarded 
words’’; and in the Ded. of ‘ Ach. Shield.’ 
“the copy and elegancy of the original.’’ 
tbid, 134.‘ Her [Religion’s] truth and 
right saint sacred Merites,”’ i.e. saint-sacred, 
en. as in the prose epilogue to the 
lad, A 

“Ded to Od.’ 18. ‘‘ Thespian prophets.” 
The notion that ‘‘ Thespian’? means only 
“dramatic” is not dead yet, and ‘0O.E.D.’ 
encourages it, It is very often just an epi- 
thet of the Muses, the Thespiads, as C. calls 
them, maids of Thespiae. 

-P.'409, 30 

And as we see 
The Sunne all hid in clouds, at length got free, 
‘ough some forc’t covert, over all the wayes, 

Neare and beneath him, shootes his vented rayes 

Farre off, and sticks them in some little glade; 

All woods, fields, rivers, left besides in shade. 
The dedication of the Hesiod to Bacon has: 


No lustre being so sunlike as that which passeth 
e all clouds unseen, over fields, turrets and 
temples; and breaks out, in free beam 


Ss, ON some 
lest cottage. 


.| younger brother was. 





In ‘ Chabot’ 4, 426, we have the same simile: 

And as in cloudy days we see the sun 

Glide over turrets, temples, richest fields, 

All those left dark, and slighted in his way, 

And on the wretched plight of some poor shed, 

Pours all the glories of his golden head. 

And it is the only indication of C.’s hand that 
I have noticed in ‘The Second Maid’s 
Tragedy ’ which Swinburne seems to have 
thought it his. Clearly he had a seeing eye, 
and is often original in his similes, e.g. the 
poor snail in ‘H. and L.’ 

‘ Epil. Od.’ 4. ‘‘ And my safe saile to sacred 
Anchor brought.’’ So the Greeks called. the 
largest anchor, used only in great emergencies, 
C. probably got the phrase from Erasmus, 
. ‘adeaes *>1, 1, @, oid uses it not very suit- 
ably. It also occurs in Plutarch’s Coriolanus. 
‘**Sail”’ for ship is very frequent in C. 

‘Ded. Hymns’ 70. “Th?advicefull Guide, 
of my still-trembling Starr.”’ So Nestor in 
the Iliad is adviceful. ‘‘ Guile’’ for guidance 
is frequent in C. 

ibid. 89. ‘‘ Thrusting through the throng.” 
For this imitative effect cf. Od. 7, 143, “‘ And 
so thick thrust together thread by thread.’ 
Cf. 12, 143. Chaucer, ‘K.T.’ 2612, ‘‘ He 
thurgh the thikkest of the throng gan threste.”” 

‘ i. and L.’ 6, 256. For the suggested 
equation ‘‘ analysed=summed up ”’ cf. Mars- 
ton’s use of the noun in ‘ The Fawne’ 4, 1, 
283, ‘that analysis—that compendium of 
wittiness.”’ This is earlier than ‘O.E.D.s’ 
record of the sense ‘‘ conspectus.’’ 


G. G. L. 


THE GENERAL POST OFFICE: 


Anp THE CHRISTENING oF Epwarp VII. 


[HE above building was erected between 
1818 and 1829. I give a few remarks to 
show how an uncle of mine was employed 
there, a hundred years ago. He was John 
Downes Southam, the only one of my father’s 
three young brothers to reach the age of 
20. e was born in 1820, and died childless 
in 1879. My father was the eldest son, b. 
1818. He was a very tall man, with plenty 
of humour, and in the language of about 
1870, ‘‘ Was a fine figure of a man.” 

My uncle could have entered his uncle’s 
office at Cleobury Mortimer, Salop, where his 
There was plenty of 
work and sport, as Samuel Phillips Southam 
was a solicitor and coroner for the county. 
However, he had made up his mind to leave 
country life and go to London. 

His mother’s family, strong Whige, had 
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some influence in Corve Dale and Ludlow, 
and had lately backed up the candidiature of 
Sir Gerard de Hochepiede Larpent (1st Bt., 
1786-1855, M.P. Nottingham, 1841) who had 
been defeated in a parliamentary election at 
Ludlow. It was natural that the necessary 
nomination for a post at the G.P.O. should be 
backed by him. At that time there was no 
special examination, no pension, and, I think, 
no reasonable limit for retirement. At the 
time of my uncle’s death—insulin then un- 
known—my father obtained a special pension 
for the widow, who died in 1880. My uncle’s 
name first appeared in the Post Office Direc- 
tory of London, under ‘ Court Directory,’ in 
1842: ‘‘ Persons holding situations under 
the Crown,’’ given as an “ Assistant Clerk in 
the Post Office, Receiver General & Account- 
ant General’s Office, Postal Branch.”’ In 
1841, there were three seniors and seven 
juniors; in 1848 my uncle was head of the 
seven juniors, and in 1851 number four of six 
seniors. In 1870, head of the list of eight, 
and in 1879. head of the fifteen first class 
clerks, when he resigned his post through ill- 
ness, 

In a letter to his mother, some years be- 
fore, he had told her that he had every 
chance of being appointed Postmaster at 
either Southampton or Portsmouth, I forget 
which—then a very important office. Most 
of hie letters to his father and family were 
either ‘“‘ franked ’’ or marked by him “ free.”’ 
In some cases he used the large office seal to 
fasten down the non-envelope letters. 

His marriage was a ‘“‘ runaway ”’ one, and 
celebrated in early morning in June, 1847, 
at the parish church of, St. Pancras. The 
wife’s father was a well-known iron mer- 
chant in the city, living in the above parish, 
with a country house at Reigate. In a 
letter to my father, dated 3 Nov. 1841, my 
uncle wrote: 


I have to attend to the duty of one of the Officers 
who is absent for his Month (? holiday), in con- 
junction with my own. You will know that my 
time is fully occupied during Office hours, and be- 
sides this, I have commenced what we call early 
duty, which is two of us being at the office from 
6.30 every mofning, every alternate month . . . to 
receive the money from the Letter Carriers which 
amounts to many hundred pounds, for all of which 
you (? we) are solely responsible. 


In another letter to my father, dated 28 
Jan. 1842, which is so much crossed that, in 
places it is difficult to read, though he had 
a very good handwriting, he says: 

I must now tell you that we had a holiday on 


Tuesday last, to celebrate the Christening of the 
Infant Prince (afterwards Edward VII, born 9 Nov. 








1841), as orders were sent to all the Goyernment 
ces to close during the day. Well, as there was 
nothing going on in Town, I and one or two others 
from our office, determined to go down to Wind- 
sor; so off we started from Paddington at Eleven 
O'clock. When we got there we found very little of 
any interest passing outside the Castle, so we made 
for the entrance there, and found lots of people 
gaping through the gate, but who could not pass, as 
only persons having tickets were admitted; and 
tickets were scarce, and selling at 5/- & 6/- each. 
After standing by the gate for some time, I noticed 
the Policemen on Duty had their backs towards me, 
so I took immediate advantage of it and dashed in, 
after whispering to my friends to follow, but they 
were not quick enough, so they were obliged to 
content themselves with gazing at the few soldiers 
they could see, and be knocked about by the Mob: 
Well, I made for the Square before the Castle and 
there my eyes were dazzled by the charming scene 
before me, for there were the soldiers drawn up with 
their various bands, together with her Majesty’s (who 
were mounted on beautiful horses and consisted of 
fifty or sixty) and which were continually playing 
most delightfully. All the State Carriages were 
waiting for the Ceremony to be over, as it had 
commenced about half an hour when I got there. 
I waited about an hour, when the great bustle 
amongst the Military told the spectators that the 
emony was over. The moment the Queen, with 
the Prince, came out of the Chapel, the Cannons 
began to roar, the bands to play the National 
Anthem, and the cheering of those assembled ; this 
with the grand appearance of the soldiers, the splen- 
did State Carriages and the beautiful horses, was 
certainly as imposing a scene as you can well 
imagine. And the day was so very delightful, the 
sun shining the whole of the time. I got close up 
to the gate where they had to pass through. Con- 
sequently saw very distinctly the whole of the Noble 
Company, as I was not ten yards from them, and 
likewise saw them get out of their Carriages, which 
gave me an opportunity of seeing their dresses, 
which, as a matter of course, were very splendid, 
So you see, by a little impudence, I saw this most 
magnificent scene, and when I returned, I very 
fortunately found my friends waiting for me outside, 
much astonished at my-audacity. We dined there, 
and then walked to Slough with the Guards, who 
were returning to their barracks, their celebrated 
band playing the whole of the time. I got home 
[to his rooms in London] about twelve, after spend- 
ing a very pleasant day. 
_ The King of Prussia intended visiting our Estab- 
lishment, the Bank & Guildhall this day, but a 
message came about an hour after the time he 
was expected, to say he was not coming. The 
reason I know not; we did not care about it, as 
we were not going to give him any Grub, but the 
Bank was sadly annoyed about it, as they had pre- 
pared a grand Déjeuner for at a very great 
expense; it certainly was not very han 
haviour. He is a good looking fellow. He is com- 
ing to St. Paul’s on Sunday next. 


King Frederick was certainly a sponsor at 
the christening on the 25 Jan. The visit to 
the Post Office, etc., evidently should have 
been made on 28 Jan., the date the letter was 
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written, as the writer states ‘‘ this day.” 
Hersert SouTHam. 


OBSOLETE WORDS IN A 
XVII-CENTURY INVENTORY. 


A GOOD friend has placed in my possession 
an extremely interesting, but somewhat 
inscrutable, inventory of the equipment of 
one of the great houses built in the sixteenth 
century. 

Standon (or Stondon) House was built by 
Sir Ralph Sadleir in 1545 and this inventory 
was made in the time of his grandson Ralph 
Sadleir in 1623. It runs to 18 closely-written 
foolscap pages and provides a detailed des- 
cription of the furniture and other contents 
of the house at that period. Unfortunately 
the script is in a debased Secretary hand of 
no very clerkly performance and consequently 
it is not only difficult to decipher but some 
of the words are apt to be mis-read. Being 
in doubt whether the original has in all caset 
been correctly transcribed, I should be glad 
to know whether the context properly allows 
of the following meanings being attached to 
the doubtful words as they have been deci- 
phered, or whether—as in some cases is very 
possible owing to the badly-formed characters 
—an incongruous transcription has been 
made. Suggestions of alternative and more 
accurate renderings of the text would be very 
acceptable, and there are gaps to be filled 
where I have sustained complete defeat. The 
original spelling as it appears in the MS. has 
been retained. 


Dornix or DaRnix. 


““Windowe Curtaine of Darnix’”? = A 
course woollen damask made at Tournay. 
(Flemish). 

CREEPER. 
“One Creeper in the Chymney ” = Small 


low irons used between the andirons in 
the fireplace. 


SKEENE, 
“One Skeene’? = A sword with crooked 
blade. 
ORRACE, 
“Hangings of Orrace worke’’ = Orris, a 


particular kind of gold lace. 
Asn CoLLERED. 
““Vallence of blacke Ash collered Tuff 
taffeta’? = presumably ash coloured ( ?) 
_ but conflicting and unusual. 
Turr TAareva, 
Context as above and of frequent occurrence 
throughout = A tufted taffeta left with a 





nap on it (?). This also sounds conflict- 
ing—taffeta being a light.silk textile. 
BrIpGEs. 


“Bedsteed wth Tester and Vallence of 


strip’t Satten of bridges’? = A striped 
satin made in Bruges. (Flemish, Brugge 
= bridges.) 

GAFFLETTS. 


“Two gafflets’’ = Gaffle, part of a cross- 
bow 


SPARKE OF VELVET, 

“One Cushion of Sparke of Velvet’? = 

(? meaning). 
Cr, Paar. 

“Ct Palat and his lady’? = A portrait 

of Count Palatine. 
SavuLes OvERTHROWE, 

‘The table of Saules overthrowe’’ = A 
picture representing II Book of Samuel, 
Chapter 24 (?) 

Saye. 

‘* flower Curtens of redd and yellowe Saye” 
= silk (Fr: soie), or rather a species of 
satin. 

THRUM’D. 

‘* Six thrum’d cushions’? = raised pile 
fabric. 

TREYFOOTE. . 

‘“ A Treyfoote’? = ? Three legged stool or 
small table. 

Scrvces. 

** One bedstead inlayd wth scruces.’’ The 

word might perhaps be scrowes = scrolls. 
GUYDERNES. 

‘Three little Guydernes’”? = Guidon. A 

small standard borne by cavalry. 
Mate. 

‘* One old leather male”’ = A trunk (Fr: 

malle), 
Sea Bepp. 

“‘ A Coveringe of Dornix for a Sea Bedd ” 

= (? meaning). 
BRANCHED. 

** An old tester of yellow branched satten ” 

= sprigged. 
STAMELL. 

**One Coveringe of Stamell’’ = Stammell. 
A coarse woollen cloth dyed a crude red. 
Sometimes used to indicate the colour 
alone. 

BUcKINGE. 

“A Buckinge Tubbe ”’ = Bucking Tub used 
for steeping clothes or soiled linen, a 
washing tub. Cf, Bucking ~ basket. 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 

Pittow BrEeEres. 

“‘ Sixteene pillow beeres.”” ‘‘ Six ells of 
Holland at iij® iiij4 for pillow beers” 
= Pillow cases. 
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Dress Borns. 
“‘jiij dress bords and a shelfe’’ = ? Dresser 
boards 


Herre Ciorue. 

“A new heire Clothe and an olld Gisterne 
of leade to steepe malt in’? = (? mean- 
ing). 

CALLEVERS. 

“‘ Callevers of the old fashion. XV.” = 

Culverins, a species of ordnance. 
Stovys. ‘ 

‘““ A great stovye hedpeece musket proofe ’”’ 

= (? meaning). 
GLEAVEs. 

“* Bleaven Gleaves ffringed- wth silk’? = A 

bill or halberd. 
Browne BItts. 

“xxvij browne bills.’”” A. brown bill was 
a kind of bill, but the name would not 
appear to indicate colour but rather a 

' variety of bill. 
Bucxe Sworps. 

““Twentie bucke Sworde and Scabbards”’ 
= (? meaning). 

Amsrose HzAt. 

Beaconsfield. 


EDMUND KEAN: 
An UNNOTICED: REFERENCE, 


THE Downside Review of August 1941 con- 
tained an essay by the Ricur Rev. Appor 
Horne, F.S.A., on William Baker, the 
Bridgwater scientist, which adds yet another 
link to the chain of mystery surrounding the 
early years of Edmund Kean. Assot Horne 
quotes an interesting passage from John 
Bowen’s ‘Brief Memoir of the Life and 
Character of William Baker, F.G.S.’ (Taun- 
ton, 1854), in which Baker himeelf recalls his 
close contacts with Kean in or soon after the 
year 1803 when Baker (born 1787) was sixteen 
and Kean two years younger. Although the 
authority is unimpeachable there are points 
in the story which need elucidation. Bowen’s 
‘Brief Memoir’ being a scarce book ABBOT 
Horne has kindly supplied me with the rele- 
vant excerpts therefrom which are as follows: 


Page 11. We were soon engaged in a stage 
performance, attended with the curious cir- 
cumstance that the afterwards celebrated 
but improvident Edmund Kean _ was 
actually one of the party. I must relate 
to you the circumstance which led: to my 
knowledge of Kean, then called Edmund 
Cary. 

‘Page 12. A rather elderly gentleman of the 





stage, named Kent, came to Bridgwater 


with two daughters and a sick wife, to 
perform parts of plays, to sing and to re- 
cite, but they could only obtain a poor 
reward. When this little party had ton 
before the town a week or so, matters were 
made worse by the arrival of an actress, 
under the name of Cary, with two sons, who 
endeavoured by ‘similar means to charm 
the lovers of recitation. and song. This 
divided interest soon brought the parties 
into greater difficulties than they were in 
before, if possible. Davis (the journeyman 
mentioned above) had assisted the Kents 
with a song or two, Bowen took an interest 
in the affairs. of the Carys, and learning 
the embarrassment of both parties, pro- 
posed a union of their talents, promised 
to assist them, and to endeavour to prevail 
on one or two friends to join with him, 
This suggestion was cheerfully approved of, 
and I consented to be one of the amateur 
performers. It was agreed to perform the 
‘Merchant of Venice’ and a farce. 

The arrangement and study of our parts 
brought us all together on evenings after the 
hours of business, and the talent and agree- 
able person and manners of the younger 
Cary, about sixteen years of age (the after- 
wards celebrated Kean) were very attrac- 
tive. I became particularly acquainted 
with him, and was exceedingly partial to 
him. 

Page 13. Our play bill came out without 

loss of time, announcing the union of the 
two small parties, and the engaged assist- 
ance of four amateur young gentlemen, 
some of whom were to take female parte; 
the performance to take place in the Town 
Hall, for the benefit of Mr. Kent and 
daughters, and Mrs, Cary and sons. This 
attracted three or four good houses, and 
afterwards all the company, but myself, 
performed at Cannington, Stowey, Wivelis- 
combe and Crowcombe. Here, then, in barnes 
and village inns, were displayed the youth- 
ful talents of the future prop of. Drury 
Lane—the. magnet of attraction, the star 
before whose brightness all rival influences 
were to become pale. 


Now Kean’s biographers have no record of 
Ann Carey’s prolonged stay in Somerset with 
her gifted son at this period. He is last 
heard of as living under her care (the word 
is a euphemism here) in 1802 when, at the 
age of twelve years he recited, at Covent 
Garden Theatre. In 1804 he had broken well 
away from his disreputable mother and is 
found, after an interval of “‘ strolling,” as & 
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leading actor under Sam Jerrold’s manage- 
ment at Sheerness. According to the best 
available evidence Edmund Kean was born 
on 17 March 1789) and would therefore have 
been only fifteen in 1804 after which year 
his movements are known. 

Baker’s reference to Ann Carey’s two sons 
is also strange, for Edmund had no brothers. 
A half-brother (also illegitimate) later known 
as Harry Darnley, may well have borne (as 
did Kean) at this time the name of Carey, 
but this is the first reference to him in 
such association with the mighty Edmund. 

Mr. Giles Playfair left England for Singa- 
pore just after I had drawn his excited atten- 
tion to the ‘ Brief Memoir,’ but perhaps ‘ N. 
and Q.’ readers can illumine its dim passages 
and thus earn the gratitude of Kean’s latest 
and perhaps best biographer. 


R. N. Green-ARMYTAGE. 
Bath. 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 
A CuapTeR OMITTED FROM HER BIOGRAPHIES. 


se WOULD rather be hung than marry an 
Englishman, whoever he was.” 

This is not (as yet) one of the famous gay- 
ings of history, but it may serve as an index 
to the point of view of a person of inter- 
national historic importance, for it is 
recorded of the Empress Eugénie, or, to be 
more accurate, of the lady who afterwards 
married the last Emperor of the French. 

There are twenty biographies of her in the 
University Library, Cambridge, but beyond 
recording her Scotch and Spanish ancestry, 
her tuition by Merimée, her love of bull- 
fighting, and her mother’s ambitions for her 
and her sister, they contain nothing to indi- 
cate that a proposal of marriage was made 
to her by an Englishman, nor her definite 
refusal of his offer. 

The episode is recorded here for the first 
time, and a short account of the compara- 
tively trivial hints which led to enquiry on 
the matter may not be without interest. 

As Vicar of Sawston from 1931 to 1937, I 
heard many stories of former residents from 
the elderly parishioners; stories in which 
imagination was not unmixed with historical 
detail. Naturally I was interested in the 
Huddleston family, who have lived at Saws- 
ton Hall since the fifteenth century, but all I 
could learn about Ferdinand, who died in 
1890, was that he was seldom resident, but 
lived in France, and “ fell in love with a 
French princess.” 


» 





The fact of non-residence was confirmed by 
records of a dispute about the right of pre- 
sentation to the benefice in 1855, when a 
Richard Robinson swore that the family of 
Huddleston was Roman Catholic, that Ferdi- 
nand was away, that services at the Hall were 
discontinued, and that Ferdinand did not 
attend the parish church. Accordingly the 
presentation was made by the joint patron. 

Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ states that Fer- 
dinand Huddleston was born in 1814; that in 
1854 he married Marie, only daughter and 
heiress of Count Roger du Nord, of Chesney 
Cour la Reine, Paris, which lady died with- 
out issue in 1857, and that Ferdinand died in 
1890. This prosaic entry gave little clue to 
the romance now to be described, but I felt 
there must have been some foundation for the 
prevalent local lore. 

The first indication that came to hand was 
in ‘ Recollections ot a Diplomatist,’ by the 
Right Honourable Sir Horace Rumbold, 
Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., sometime H.M. 
Ambassador at Vienna. In chap. vii— 
‘Florence and Paris, 1851-52,’’ p. 162—was 
the following extract: 


The condition of things in France at this period 
was highly curious and interesting. The Empire was 
drawing near with giant strides; yet few believed in 
fit and all but a few reviled and ridiculed it. 
William Grey (son of the second Earl Grey) offered 
one day to take me to the rooms of a friend of 
his on the Boulevard des Caupcines, whence a good 
sight could be had of the solemn entry of the 
Prince President on his return from his momentous 
journey to Bordeaux, where he had for the first 
time openly spoken of an Imperial régime. . . 

It would be extremely interesting to know with 
what feelings the sight was watched by a lovely 
girl, of about five-and-twenty, who, with her 
mother, was standing at one of the windows of this 
bachelor apartment. The occupier of the rooms 
was Huddleston of Sawston, a Roman Catholic 
Cambridgeshire squire of good estate and very 
ancient lineage, hopelessly in love with his fair 
guest, who was no other than Mdlle de Montijo—a 
few months later to become Empress of the French. 
The next time I set eyes on the beautiful Empress 
Eugéne she was in all her splendour, the hostess 
and centre of attraction of those delightful Lundis 
de I’Impératrice, the last fétes to be given by the 
grand old palace which, together with the dynasty, 
was so soon to be doaimed to destruction. 


Enquiry from the then Sir Horace Rum- 
bold in 1937 elicited that he was of opinion, 
since no further reference to this was among 
his father’s papers, that the statement was 
merely based upon personal observation and 
hearsay. 

However, among the archives at Sawston 
Hall, and lent by the kindness of Com- 
mander R. F. Eyre-Huddleston, R.N., who 
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spelling or accentuation. 
local raconteurs were not without a basis for 
their stories of ‘‘ the old Squire.”’ 





has allowed them to be quoted, is a small 
vellum bound book of four letters. They 
speak for themselves, and the conventional 
“(sic)”? is not interposed to indicate unusual 
They prove that 


I may add that an engraving of Eugénie 
on horseback, in Spanish costume, as shown in 
the Life by Loliée, on p. 37, used to hang in 


the Great Hall at Sawston. 


1. 


Carabanchel. 11 Juillet. (No year 
indicated. ) 

Je vous remercie beaucoup des cravates 
que vous nous avez envoyés et j’ai a 
vous demander des excuses pour n’avoir 
répondue avant a votre aimable petite 
lettre. 

Nous sommes dans ce momment & Cara- 
banchel car il fait si chaud & Madrid que 
c’est a n’y pas y tenir seulement les Lundis 
je ne manque jamais aux taureaux. 

Ma soeur a trouve aussi les cravates 
charmantes et de trés bon gout. 

Si vous avez besoin de quelques commis- 
sions & Madrid je les ferai avec plaisir. 
Votre sincere amie 

Eugénie. 

; 2. 

Madrid, December the 3rd. (Postmark 
1846. 


My good Mr. Huddleston, 

For My part I am yvezed, that you should 
not have Made the Lady the present of the 
Veil, knowing that it has Arrived long ago, 
and all this for the want of Reflection on 
your part. 

The Countess, The Duke, and Duchess of 
Alba, and Miss Eugénie send their kind 
Regards to you, and the Countess hopes to 
see you here again in the Spring. . . 

Adieu, from your Most Respectfully, 

M. J. Flower. 
(Miss Flower was the English governess, 
mentioned in most of the Lives of Eugénie.) 


3. 
Madrid, 25 Sp>re. (No year indicated.) 
Monsieur, 

Vous pardonnerez j’espére si la réponse 
a votre lettre s’est fait si longtemps 
attendre, mais j’ai été malade, et ¢a m’a 
été impossible de vous répondre. Je vous 
avoue aussi que j’ai été trés ettonnée du 
contenu de votre lettre, et a present 
méme je crains de n’avoir compris toute la 
portée de ce que vous me dites. C’est assez 











pour moi que maman vous ai dit de venir 
a Carabanchel pour que ¢a me soit 
agréable, as a friend I shall always be 
happy to see you. 

Vous me dites que si je ne suis pas 
decidée to make up my mind, vous atten- 
driez tout le temps que je voudrais, mais 
j’ai trop d’amitié pour vous, pour vous 
donner des espérances que je ne pourrai 
jamais realiser. J’aime mieux au risque 
de perdre votre amitié agir loyalement avec 
vous. 

J’espére cependant vous revoir ici. Si 
ce n’est pas a@ present plutard. . . Vous 
savez que vous trouverez toujours en moi 
une amie. 

Eugénie Guzman. 


. . - Quant a votre petite secrets du coeur 
dont nous avions parles ensemble, je pense 
que vous savez aussi bien que moi & qu’ai 
vous eu tenir maintenant. J’en ai parlé 
moi franchement & Eugénie, elle m’a 
repondu qu’elle aimerait mieux étre pendue 
que d’epouser un Anglais quelqu’il fat, 
etc., etc. 

Cette réponse ne m’a été faite sous le 
sceau de secret. Je ne vous le demande donc 
pas, vous pouvez en faire usage si bon vous 
semble, & que j’ai faite et ce que je fais 
encore en vous écrivant, est,simplement une 
preuve d’ amitié et d’estime, de ma parte. 
Vous étes amoureux franchement—Eh bien, 
franchement je vous dis que vous n’ avez 
pas une seule chance de succés; plus tard 
vous reconnaitrez que j’avais raison, et que 
mes conseils étaient bons 4 suivre. Vous 
voulez vous brifiler; c’est votre affaire, il 
est des souffrances qui ne sont pas sans. . . 
(illegible) et la vétre est de. . . ler sans 
doute. 

Adieu, Monsieur, je vous souhaite bon- 
heur et joie, et j’ espére que le hazard qui 
nous a’fait rencontrer ici, saura encore 
franchir les distances et nous rapprocher. 

Eléonore Gordon. 
No. let rue Rumfort 
derriére la Madeleine, 
& Paris. (Undated.) 


The mixture of French and English in the 
third letter leads one to ask whether Ferdi- 
nand wrote his letter of proposal in English; 
the identity of the writer of the fourth letter, 
who seems to have been asked to act as an 
intermediary after the receipt of the letter of 
refusal from Eugénie. has not been dis- 
covered. 

Evidently, the letters were treasured by 
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Huddleston. Did he tell Eugénie that 
although he was an English commoner, he 
had the blood of the De la Poles, Nevilles, 
and Dudleys in his veins? 

What would have been the history of 
France, Europe, and Mexico, had she 
accepted his offer ? 

F. J. Bywaters. 


JOURNALISTIC ANECDOTAGE ABOUT 
SCOTT. 


THE number of genuine and fabricated anec- 

dotes about Sir Walter Scott which were 
included in contemporary journalistic re- 
views, articles, and lives may be surmised but 
not known. Many of them, I suspect, will 
never achieve permanence through inclusion 
in any book-length biography. The following 
are examples of such fugitive materials. 

On 5 July 1813, Scott wrote to John 
Murray that, although he _ formerly 
planned to ‘‘overtake the Demonology 
for the Review,’ he now found books 
and time wanting. After quickly choos- 
ing a e6ubstitute, Murray was able to 
include in the July number of the Quarterly 
Review a critical article on John Ferrier’s 
‘An Essay towards a Theory of Apparitions.’ 
In this review occurs an anecdote which 
undoubtedly relates to Scott: 


A modern poet who, though he has exercised a 
powerful command over the world of spirits, is 
certainly free from superstition, accompanied a 
friend one evening to a place in Edinburgh, where 
they sold oysters. They were shewn into an inner 
room, and sat down to table. Here they were 
joined, as they believed, by an unknown person, 
whom neither of them knew; but it is to be 
remarked, that his appearance was unaccompanied 
by any circumstances of terror. He neither swal- 
lowed his oysters, shell and all, or did any thing 
which could subject him to suspicion. They lost 
sight of him they knew not how; and on going 
into the next room and inquiring about their 
uninvited guest, were assured by those who had 
remained there during the whole time they were 
within, that no one had passed through that apart- 
ment, which afforded the only means of access to 
their own. It may, perhaps, be objected to any 
inference drawn from this anecdote, that the 
imagination of the two gentlemen in question had 
probably been warmed with wine. . 


Thomas Moore garnered another, version of 
this rather pointless ghost story during his 
visit to Abbotsford. Later Moore copied out 
of his diary (on paper watermarked 1836) 
pertinent materials for use in Lockhart’s 
‘Life.’. The biographer made liberal extracts 
from these notes but omitted the following 
passage under date 30 Oct. 1825: ‘‘ Talking of 
ghosts, Sir Adam [Ferguson] said that Scott 


and he had seen one;—at least, while they 
were once ‘drinking together, a very hideous- 
looking fellow appeared suddenly between 
them, whom neither knew any thing about, 
but whom both saw. Scott did not deny it, 
but said they were both ‘ fu’,’ and not very 
capable of judging. whether it was a ghost or 
not.”1 Both Scott and Ferguson had be- 
longed to The Club, whose members supped at 
an oyster tavern after their Friday gather- 
ings. 

Scott’s referring the supernatural appear- 
ance to vinous befuddlement matches the 
reviewer's explanation, and it also fore- 
shadows the hint later to be thrown out that 
Steenie’s adventures in ‘ Wandering Willie’s 
Tale’ were the wild offspring of potations. 

An anonymous reviewer of the ‘ Letters on 
Demonology and Witchcraft,’ writing for The 
Atlas of 3 Oct. 1830, retails some entertaining 
stories about Scott’s weird experiences and 
expresses whimsical regret at the novelist’s 
apostacy from superstitious belief: ‘‘ We 
believe in ghosts at sixty-five as devoutly as 
at nineteen, but some minds last longer than 
others.”” Sir Walter has forgotten returnin 
late from “the Earl of Home’s annua 
dinner to the officers of the Berwickshire ”’ : 
“* How explain by natural causes the crash, 
the shriek, the blood, the groan, the touch of 
death which [we] both experienced, and 
which, on close examination, were not?’ And 
on a later occasion they visited Hundilee: 
“In broad daylight, under a bright sun, 
where we could see for a mile round, and 
knew that no one was in sight, can he have 
forgotten that sensation—described as ‘our 
shot-bag suddenly pouring its contents 
through a spontaneous perforation of the 
brain,’ and the grinning hag that suddenly 
rose before us, and as instanteously dis- 
appeared?’ Then there was the time when, 
left alone in the ruins of Falkland Palace one 
autumn evening, the reviewer saw the appari- 
tion of Catherine Lindsay, who had died some 
three hundred years before, approach from a 
small door opening into the state room. She 
had a ‘‘ pale and expressive face,’ ‘‘ silent 
tread,’’ ‘‘locks, in elegant disorder,” a 
‘light robe,”’ a ‘‘ liquid eye. . . with a misty 
glare,’ and a “thrilling and unearthly 
voice.”’ Her figure outlined against the sun, 
the revenant gave a description of the court 
of James V. ‘‘ Watty’’ defended the re- 








1 Abbotsford MSS., Nationak Library of Scot- 
land, and ‘ Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence 
of Thdmas Moore,’ ed. Lord John Russell (London, 
1853-56), iv, 337. 
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viewer in his account, shared his reverential 
dread, ‘‘ returned evening after evening to 
the lonely hall, and waited in breathless 
expectation for the heavenly visitant, for such 
she was,’’ but Sir Walter later told of ‘‘‘an 
unhappy maniac... at Falkland Palace, the 
disorder of whose mind . . . appears to have 
infected many persons who conversed with 
her.”” The critic next regrets the days when 
Watty, Leyden, and he ‘‘ were wont to com- 
municate their experience after the fashion of 
a class meeting. . . Did not Dr. John Leyden 
himself see a spirit by the capon tree on Jed- 
water.’’ And so on, in the same vein. 

Although biographical discrepancies cast 
the suspicion of journalistic invention on 
the Ailas relations, they may. represent the 
faulty memory of a Scotsman writing in 
London, or the free use of anecdotes retailed 
to the reviewer. They are at least suggestive 
of Scott’s curiosity about the invisible world 
of spirits—a subject which did not particu- 
larly excite Lockhart.? 

CoLEMAN O. PARSONS. 
College of the City of New York. 


THE ‘ HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT’ 
AND THE ‘COMPLETE PEERAGE.’ 


(HE ‘ History ’ and the ‘ Complete Peerage’ 
are complementary enterprises, not merely 
because one concerns the Lower House and the 
other the Upper, but because members of the 
same families are found in both Houses, and 
therefore the facts given in either work will 
often supplement the information in the 
other. For example, in ‘producing a future 
volume of their ‘ History’ the editors will 
give an account of the only member of the 
medieval House of Commons whose name is 
still familiar in the mouths of men, and 
children, Richard Whittington, the Model 
Merchant, as Lysons called him, and will have 
to decide, among many other questions con- 





2 See J. G. L.’s comments on Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s hobby and on Scott’s astrological ‘novel,— 
Lang’s ‘ Life of Lockhart,’ i, 56-7, 84. However, 
Lockhart does introduce a witch, Pona, into his 
historical narrative, ‘ Valerius’ (1821), Book ii, 
chaps. 1, 2, 5, 10; the remark that “ we are all 
superstitious” into ‘Some Passages in the Life of 
Mr. Adam Blair’ (1822), chap. 7; and the story 
of Pearlin Jean, which he had been told by Sir 
Walter (see Mrs. Hughes’ ‘ Letters and Recollec- 
tions,’ p. 136), into ‘The History of Matthew 
Wald ’ (1824), chap. xiv, in which it is related by 
Mrs. Bauby Baird, who entertained her — 
companions “with a succession of brownies, 
kelpies, little men of the mountains, wraiths, 
visions, and such like diet.” 





cerning him, whether or not he represented 
the City of London in the parliament of 
1416, They will also explain his relationship 
to another contemporary member of Parlia- 
ment, Sir Ivo FitzWaryn and to William, 
Lord FitzWaryn, and will thus enable the 
editors of the ‘ Complete Peerage’ to supple- 
ment their account of them and correct its 
genealogy. 


On the north side of the chancel in Wan- ‘ 


tage church is a grievously mutilated tomb 
with the alabaster effigies of a knight and 
a lady in the dress of the third quarter of the 
fourteenth century. He wears the Garter 
below his knee, and his jupon is engraved with 
the arms, “‘ quarterly per fesse indented,” 
of FitzWaryn, ermine being substituted for 
silver in the first and third quarters, as the 
difference of a cadet of the house. His wife's 
mantle bears the same coat and her kirtle 
Hr traces of the arms, two bars, of Wrokes- 
all, 

These details prove that he was Sir William 
FitzWaryn “le Frere’? who married Amice, 
d. and h, of Sir Henry de Haddon of Caundle, 
whose mother, according to a pedigree in 
Hutchins, ‘ Dorset’ iii, 665, was Anastacia 
heiress of Wroxall, Dorset. He was sum- 
moned to a Council, which Dugdale calls a 
Parliament, in 1341, nominated K.G. in 1349, 
and died of the pestilence in 1361. The 
editors of the ‘Complete Peerage’ give most 
of these facts, vol. v, p. 512, but they are 
uncertain as to his parentage and silent as to 
his issue, They suggest that ‘“‘ he was, no 
doubt, a younger brother of Fulk FitzWaryn, 
who died in 1349,’’ who was son of Fulk, 
2nd Lord FitzWaryn by Alianore Beauchamp 
of Hache. But the will of Sir Ivo FitzWaryn, 
dated 6 Nov. 1412, extracts from which were 
printed by Miss Gibbons in ‘ Wantage, Past 
and Present,’ 1901, p. 44, affirms that he 
wishes to be buried ‘‘ next my father on the 
north part of the chancel in the parish church 
of Wantynge,’’ and endows Masses for the 
souls of Sir William FitzWaryn and Amice 
his wife ‘‘and for the soul of Margaret, 
mother of Sir William.’’ Fulk, the first Lord 
FitzWaryn, married Margaret, daughter of 


| Gruffyd, Prince of Powys, and it is possible 


that these were the parents of Sir William. 
But, if so, since Fulk was born in 1251 and 
died in 1315 and Margaret in 1336, Sir Wil- 
liam must have been an unusually late child 
of the marriage. He may have been their 
grandson, son of another Sir William whom 
Dugdale fails to affiliate, ‘ Baronage’ i, 446, 
or grandson of that Sir William whose 
I.P.M, shows that he died seised of Wantage 
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in 28 Edward I. While his parentage remains 
uncertain it is clearly not that suggested in 
the ‘Complete Peerage.’ 

Hutchins, iv, 174, prints a pedigree from 
‘N. and Q.’ 3S. vii, 54, which makes Sir 
William the son of Nicholas FitzWaryn by 
Agnes; this is disproved by the will of his 
son, Sir Ivo, which also confirms and supple 
ments the late Oswald Barron’s account 
(‘ Ancestor,’ xi, p. 110) of his descendants. It 
shows that he had a son Ivo and a daughter 
Philippa, a nun at Wilton. According to his 
I.P.M., quoted by Dugdale, the son Ivo was 
aged eighteen in 1361. The Berkshire Archaeo-: 
logical Journal, vol. iii, no. 6, p. 157, prints 
an extract from “‘ one of 631 documents for- 
merly kept in the White Tower of London ”’ 
which records that ‘‘Ivo, son and heir of 
William (FitzWaryn) was born at Blowntes- 
don (Blunsdon) St. Andrew and _ baptised 
there 30 November, 21 Edward III.’’ 

The ‘ Complete Peerage,’ v, p. 458, records 
that he left by his wife, Maud Argentein, 
one surviving child, his daughter Alianore, 
wife of Sir John Chidiok. But his will shows 
that he had another daughter, Alice, late wife 
to ‘‘my son Richard Whityngton,’’ executor 
of the will. This is confirmed by the founda- 
tion charter of the. Whittington Hospital in 
London, printed in the Monasticon, vi, 746, 
“pro animabus Ricardi Whityngton et 
Aliciae . . . domini Willielmi Whityngton 
militis et dominae Johannae consortis suae; 
ac domini Ivoris Fitwaryn et dominae Matil- 
dis consortae suae, parentum eorundem 
Ricardi et Aliciae.’’ Alice seems to have had 
no issue, but her sister’s son, Sir John 
Chidiok, Jeft two daughters his co-heirs whose 
living descendants are very numerous and in- 
clude the Lords Arundel of Wardour, Mow- 
bray and Stourton, Clifford of Chudleigh, and 
the Marquess of Winchester, to name but a 
few in the Upper House alone. 

A quartering for FitzWaryn in the shield 
of the great parliamentary family of Went- 
worth offers a problem of special interest to 
heralds. It was one of the quarterings brought 
in by the marriage of Roger Wentworth, M.P. 
(‘ Hist. Parl.’ p. 394) with Margaret, heiress 
of Philip le Despenser, grandson of Margaret 
d. and h. of Ralph son of Ralph Goxhull, 
ob. 1294, whose wife Hawise whs a daughter. 
of Fulk FitzWaryn (‘ Comp. Peer.’ vi, 42). 
Now all the Fulks of the baronial line left 
issue male until the last of them died with- 
out issue in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Moreover this FitzWaryn quartering, 
as may be seen on the monument of Paul 





Wentworth, M.P. at Burnham, dated 1593, 


and in nae recorded in the Visita- 
tions of s and Essex (Harl. Soc. xix, 13, 
xiii, 512), brings in the luces and crosslets of 
D’Oyrey, a match not to be found in the 
FitzWaryn pedigree of the ‘Complete Peer- 
age.’ , 
Although three of the Wentworths have 
already been discussed in the ‘ History,’ the 
family genealogy has not yet been carried far 
enough back to explain these quarterings, nor 
that of Dive brought in by a marriage with 
Abberbury (Visitations Essex 101, 314, Yorks 
329, 343, Harl. Soc. xvi). Other Wentworths 
yet remain to be dealt with both by the 
‘History’ and the ‘ Complete Peerage,’ and 
therefore it may be hoped that the solution 
of these problems will yet be forthcoming. 


FE. A. GrREENING LAMBORN. 


AN ANGLICAN HISTORIAN ON 
NONCONFORMITY. 


COPY of the ‘ Souvenir’ of the bi-cen- 

tenary celebrations of Rivington Chapel, 
Lanes., (Chorley, 1903), recently came into 
my hands. It is a useful work and contains 
much information upon the origins of Non- 
conformity in the district. The copy is auto- 
graphed, Alz. ‘Gordon, 16 July 1903, and is 
from the library of the great historian of 
nonconformity. Mr. Gordon, a voluminous 
contributor to the ‘ D.N.B.’, was a contri- 
butor to the ‘ Souvenir’ and his copy con- 
tains numerous incidental corrections in his_ 
own hand. Inserted at the back cover are 
several letters which he received bearing upon 
the book. One is of special interest : 


The Deanery, 
Durham, 
27 July 1903. 
My Dear Mr. Gordon, 

Your most interesting paper on the Early 
History of Rivington Chapel. I have read 
it with very great pleasure—the records of 
Nonconformist work in the Seventeenth 
Century are always very valuable. It was 
the light shining in a very dark place. 

I wish the Nonconformists of to-day had 
been stronger in denunciation of evils than 
they have lately been. 

But they too have been touched by the 
dry-rot which has damaged the liberal 
world ever since Gladstone’s death. 

One does want some prophets. 

Yours ever, ; 
(signed) G. W. Kitchin. 


Dr. Kitchin, Dean of Durham, and for- 
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merly censor of non-collegiate students at 
Oxford, was both a well-known historian and 
a prominent liberal politician. His letter is 
interesting in that it reflects the attitude of 
liberalism towards the events, a mixture of 
ecclesiastical and political, which marked the 
late seventeenth century. Ecclesiastical rela- 
tionships tended! for a long period to be con- 
ditioned by politics; another such case was 
that of the friendship existing in the early 
nineteenth century between the Whig Bishop 
of Norwich, Edward Stanley (father of the 
Dean), and the Arian minister of the Octagon 
Chapel, the well-known Pendlebury Hough- 
ton. Dr. Kitchin was clearly in the tradition 
which admired the ejected ministers of 1662 
on Whig grounds. 

His remarks about fiberalism are also of 
ynterest. By 1903, the Gladstonian liberals 
had broken up. It was the period of, in 
Dangerfield’s phrase—‘‘ the strange death of 
liberal England.”” The split in the Liberal 
Party weakened Nonconformity; it is now 
realized that the years before the last war 
were a transition period during which new 
relationships had to be formed. Dr. Kitchin, 
in a few phrases, suggests the view presented 
by the scene to a contemporary observer who 
had been a warm admirer of the influence in 
English politics of the now-waning ‘‘ Non- 
conformist Conscience.’’ He was, himself, in- 
volved in it; he had opposed the South 
African War and, with Malcolm Quin, the 
Newcastle Positivist, had striven for demo- 
cratic causes (cf. the references to Kitchin in 
M. Quin: ‘ Memoirs of a Positivist’). Alx. 
Gordon himself, though a staunch Unitarian 
Nonconformist, was a conservative politic- 
ally. 

Incidentally, Gordon always abbreviated 
his signature to Alx. Gordon and _ protested 
when an editor transformed it into any other 
rendering ! 

F. H. Amputerr MIcKLEWRIGHT. 


HE GOWRIE CONSPIRACY (See 

elxxxiii. 152, 245).—It would be interest- 

ing to learn on what ground Mr, L. GraHam 

H. Horron-Smita (s.v. ‘Sir Anthony Van 

Dyck,’ ante p. 152) bases his statement ‘‘ the 

so-called but entirely mis-named ‘ Gowrie 
Conspiracy’ of 1600.” 

A full and satisfactory résumé of all the 
attendant circumstances is given by Dr. Hill 
Burton in his ‘ History of Scotland,’ chapter 
lxi, from whose conclusions ‘‘ probably few 
intelligent persons will venture to differ.’’ He 
considers that there hardly can be named a 





crime or act of violence as to which there 
stands on record so minute and full an exam- 
ination as there is of “the Gowrie Con- 
spiracy.”’ 

Certain it is, that the Earl of Gowrie en- 
trapped the King into his castle in order to 
murder him, and the participation of the 
clergy in the conspiracy is unquestionable. 
Gowrie was the hope and the mainstay of the 
Presbyterian clergy, and was intimately 
associated with their ambitious schemes. — 

The theory, adds Dr. Burton, that ‘ the 
whole was a plot of the Court to ruin the 
powerful house of Gowrie, must at once, after 
a calm weighing of the evidence, be dismissed 
as beyond the range of sane conclusions,”’ and 
Henry Thomas Buckle, in his ‘ History of 
Civilization,’ says that ‘‘ An absurdity of this 
sort was easily believed in an ignorant, and, 
therefore, a credulous age.”’ 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 


SURNAMES DERIVED FROM PLACE- 
NAMES (See clxxix. 443; clxxx. 88, 
157, 230, 466).—This is my first list of sur- 
names said to be derived from estates, villages 
and towns in England, 
The list is compiled from notes which I 


have made from time to time, and from 
genealogical publications : 
(i) From Lands of the same name: Abdy, 


Yorkshire; Aldersey, Co. Chester; Amhurst, 
parish of Pembury, Kent; Anderton, 
Lancashire; Ashworth; Babington, Northum- 


berland; Bentley, Lancashire; Bewicke, 
Northumberland ; app Bm 6 Northum- 
berland; Bradshaw, Lancashire;  Brock- 


holls, Lancashire; Bunbury, Cheshire; Cal- 
mady, Cornwall; Calverley, Yorkshire; 
Carew, Cornwall; Clayhills, Aberdeenshire; 
Codrington, Gloucester; Coham, Devonshire; 
Coker, Somersetshire; Congreve, Stafford; 
Cotton, Co. Salop; Cresswell, Northumber- 
land; Croft, Hereford ; Davenport, Cheshire; 


Dodington, Co. Somerset; Dukenfield, Che 


shire; Dutton, Cheshire; Edgcumbe, Devon; 
Elmhirst, Co. York; Enys, Cornwall; Err 
ington, Northumberland; Estcourt, Glouces- 
ter; Eyton, Co. Salop; Ffarington, Lanca- 
shire; Fazakerley, Lancashire; Fosbrooke, 
Staffordshire; Fulford, Co. Devon; Fursdon, 
Co. Devon; Furse, parish of Spreytown, 
Devon. 

(ii) From Lands of a different name: 
Bagot: Bagots-Bromley ; Map een Bag- 
shaw, Chapel-en-le-Frith; arnardiston : 
Barnarston, Suffolk; Bellewe: Bellewstown, 
Devon; Biddulph: Middle Biddulph; Big- 
land: Byglande, Lancs.; Bingham: Sutton 
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Bingham, Som.; Chadwick or Chadwyk: 
Chadwyk, Lancs. ; Coyney: Weston Coyney, 
Staffs.; Dykes: Dykesfield, Cumberland; 
Fenwicke: Fenwyke, Northumberland. 

(iii) From Manors of the same name: 
Charlton, Northumberland; Cholmondeley, 
Cheshire; Cotes, Salop; Cra’ster [Cran- 
cestre], Alnwick, 

(iv) From Towns: Assheton, Ashton-under- 
Lyne; Beadnell, Northumberland; Beding- 
field, Suffolk; Beverley, Co. York; Entwisle, 
Lancs, 

(v) Miscellaneous: Charlton (village in 
Kent) ; Clavering (an estate in Essex) ; Clif- 
ton (hamlet in Notts); Cornwall (county). 


James Seron-ANDERSON. 
Seton Cottage, Springholm, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
(To be continued.) 


GPONTANBOUS COMBUSTION, — The 
September number of ‘ American Notes 
and Queries’ quotes from Marryat’s novel 
(1834) the account of the death of Jacob 
Faithful’s mother from spontaneous combus- 
tion, and asks ‘‘ where are other accounts of 
this strange manner of death.’’ It is likely 
that more English readers could pass an 
examination in Dickens than in Marryat, 
and they would at once answer: in Dickens’s 
preface to ‘ Bleak House’ (1853). Consult- 
ing it we find, what we did not remember, 
that Dickens very curiously brings his auth- 
orities (for the death of Krook) into his text 
in chapter xxxiii: 

a certain inquiry into the evidence for such 
deaths, reprinted in the sixth volume of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions [of the Royal Society] . .. 
also a book not quite unknown, on English Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence; . . . likewise the Italian case 
of the Countess Cornelia Baudi as set forth in 
detail by one Bianchini, prebendary of Verona, 
who wrote a scholarly work or so; .. . also the 
testimony of Messrs. Foderé and Mére, two pesti- 
lent Frenchmen who would investigate the subject ; 
and further, the corroborative testimony of 
Monsieur Le Cat, a rather celebrated French sur- 
geon once upon a time, who had the unpoliteness 
to live in a house where such a case occurred, and 
even to write an account of it. 


In his preface, Dickens is a little more 


detailed : 


There are about thirty cases on record, of which 
the most famous, that of the Countess Cornelia de 
Bandi Cesenate, was minutely investigated and 
described by Giuseppe Bianchini . . . who pub- 
lished an account of it at Verona, in 1731, which 
he afterwards republished at Rome. . . The next 
most famous instance happened at Rheims, six 
years earlier; and the historian in that case is Le 
Cat. one of the most renowned surgeons produced 
by France, . . : 

Another case, very clearly described by a dentist, 





occurred at the town of Columbus, in the U.S.A., 
quite recently. The subject was a German, who 
kept a liquor-shop, and was an inveterate drunkard. 


Ep. 


(AMBRIDGE: FROM PENSIONER TO 

FELLOW COMMONER IN 1821.—In a 
very mixed collection of eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century correspondence rescued 
some time since from the recesses of a Blooms- 
bury cellar, I have found several letters which 
were written from Cambridge and its vicinity 
between 1819 and 1823. The writer was. the 
Rev, John Charles Williams (St. Catharine’s) 
who gong to have been married some two 
years before his ordination in 1820. He was 
curate of Stapleford. near Cambridge, in 1822, 
and in 1823—in which year he took his degree 
—he became Vicar of Wooburn, Bucks, after 
which his career is not traceable. 

Writing to his wife, then in London, from 
“Cath: Hall” on an undated Sunday after- 
noon late in 1821, he says: 

I shall doubtless astonish you when I tell you I 
am no longer a Pensioner. 1 had a long conversa- 
tion with Mr. Turton and another last night, and 
after due consideration and advising with several 
others, I have changed my rank and gown to that 
of a Fellow Commoner, the additional expence of 
which annually is I find about £15 or little more 
and, as you are to reside at Cambridge, I shall net 
be obliged to dine in Commons so frequently nor 
to attend Chapel so often, besides the great advan- 
tage of associating with Men of my own Age or 
older, i.e. the Fellows, instead of a parcel of Boys. 
Turton says ‘twas the wisest step he thinks I could 
take, and I think I shall convince you of it. _Be- 
lieve me, had I not felt it to be so, I should have 
remained as I was, but I shall tell you more about 
it when I see you. , 


The above-mentioned Mr, [Thomas] Turton 
was then the College Tutor. In 1822 he be- 
came Lucasian Professor of Mathematics; 
Regius Professor of Divinity in 1827; and 
crowned his career as Bishop of Ely from 


1845 to 1864, in which year he died. 


E. A. B. Barnarp. 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


OUNG’S ‘NAVAL LYRICK.’—It does 
not often happen—though Mr. Pope 

is a conspicuous exception—that an author 
changes the name of a poem. An ex- 
ample, apparent rather than real, is fur- 
nished by Edward Young’s ‘Imperium 
Pelagi.’ The bibliographical history of this 
piece is thus summarized in C.B.E.L.: ‘ Im- 
perium Pelagi, A Naval Lyrick, written in 
imitation of Pindar’s Spirit, occasion’d by 
His Majesty’s Return, Sept., 1729, and the 
succeeding Peace, 1730; Dublin, 1730 (as The 
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Merchant) ; 1771 (as The Merchant).’ 

The full facts are that the original :title- 
page is as reported in C.B.E.L. So far no 
trace of the merchant. But the first page of 
the text (p. 3) has this heading: ‘ The Mer- 
chant. Ode the First. On the British Trade, 
and Navigation.’ (There is in fact no second 
Ode.) 

Young had probably nothing to do with 
the Dublin reprint; and in 1771 he was dead. 
But the alteration, if so it should be termed, 
was for the better. The main theme of this 
remarkable and neglected poem is not Brit- 
annia’s rule as exerted by ships of the line, 
but the milder sway of her merchantmen. I 
question if our nation of traders has ever 
been more lyrically extolled than in some of 
Young’s stanzas, 

Luxuriant Isle ! What Tide that flows, 

Or Stream that glides, or Wind that blows, 

Or genial Sun that shines, or Show’r that pours, 

But — glides, breaths, shines, pours for 


How every Heart dilates to see 
Each Land’s each Season blending on thy Shores? 


Commerce brings Riches, Riches Crown 
Fair Virtue with the first renown: 

A large Revenue, and a large Expence, 
When Hearts for Others welfare glow, 
And Spend as free as Gods bestow, 

Gives the full Bloom to mortal excellence. 


A tract for our own time? (In the second 
stanza, we should rather print crown and 
Renown.) 

Examination of an uncut and unbound 
copy shows the collation to be as follows: 
title-leaf, and leaf of advertisements (‘Books 
= for Lawton Gilliver’), these two 
eaves folded round the rest; Preface and 
Contents, two leaves, a2; the text, A2 [A3] 
{A*%], Al having evidently been removed or 
replaced by a2; B-G in fours; H2. 

R. W. C. 


NOTE ON PLACE-NAMES.—In the 

first volume of ‘ Essays and Studies 
by Members of the English Association,’ 
the first essay was on English Place-Names, 
by Henry Bradley. After thirty-two years it 
will again be new to some of our contributors. 
We have room only for its words of warning. 
The guiding methods which Bradley went on 
to explain are exemplified in ‘ The Oxford 
Dictionary of English Place-Names.’ 

It is natural that curiosity with regard to the 
meaning of these enigmatical names should be very 
widely felt, and the writers who have attempted to 
satisfy this curiosity are innumerable. Unfortun- 
ately nearly everything that has been written on 
the subject is worthless. (Among the few books 





that can be mentioned as exceptions is the late 
Canon Isaac Taylor’s ‘ Names and their Histories.’ 
The appendix on English village names in this work 
is in fact the only good general survey of this part 
of the subject that has yet (1910) been published, 
The earlier book by the same author, ‘ Words and 
Piaces,’ is admirably written, but its statements 
respecting English names are almost wholly obso- 
lete.) With very few exceptions, the scholars who 
have possessed the philological knowledge requi- 
site for the scientific treatment of the subject have 
been so conscious of its difficulties that they have 
preferred to leave it alone. it has therefore fallen 
into the hands of unqualified persons. . . Their 
usual procedure is to ransack the dictionaries of 
Anglo-Saxon, Danish, Welsh, and other languages, 
and if they can find words in any of these which 
bear some resemblance to the syllables of the name 
to be explained, and which, when joined together 
without the slightest regard to grammatical rules, 
can be made to yield something like a plausible 
sense, they imagine that they have solved the pro- 
blem of its etymology. 

* It must be admitted that the explanations 
arrived at in this haphazard fashion are often 
much more interesting than those which are the 
result of methodical research. And no wonder! 
An etymologist who can operate at will with the 
words of half a dozen languages, and has no in- 
convenient grammatical knowledge to hamper him 
in putting them together is able to make a name 
mean almost anything he likes; and if he is a 
person of taste he will of course choose to find in 
it some bit of picturesque description, a reference 
to ancient beliefs or superstitions, or a memorial 
of some historical event. Fact is usually less 
entertaining than fiction, and for this reason false 
etymologies are to most people more attractive 
than true ones. 

Now I hope to show some reason for believing 
that by the use of proper methods, the origin of 
our place-names may often be determined with a 
high degree of probability, and even with positive 
certainty. . . At any rate, if the subject is worth 
studying at all, it is worth studying with an honest 
desire to arrive at the truth, even though the truth 
should turn out, as it sometimes will, to be dis- 
appointingly commonplace, 

Ep. 


“QHIRE” IN PLACE-NAMES OTHER 
THAN COUNTIES.—Ekwall (0.D.E. 
Place-Names) says: O.E. scir ‘‘ shire, dis- 
trict’? was used in O.E. times not only in 
the modern sense, but also of a smaller dis- 
trict. The exact meaning is not clear in such 
cases as Pinnockshire, Wilpshire. The 
ordinary meaning ‘‘shire’’ is. seen in the 
names of counties . . . and in names like 
Shireshead, Shireoaks, probably Sherwood . . . 
Names such as Sherfield, Shirland, Shirlet, 
Shirley very likely contain scir ‘‘ shire,’’ but 
scir (“ clear,” ‘‘ bright’) may be thought of 
in some cases. It is the first element in Sher- 
bo(u)rne, Sherburn, Sher(e)ford, Shirburn, 
Shirebrook, Shirwell, Sheerness, Shere. 





Ep. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


THREE QUERIES FROM ‘ CONINGS- 
BY.’—How came Lord Eskdale to wear 
so plebeian a garment as a pea-jacket at Eton 
Montem? He was a visitor, not one of the 
performers in that motley carnival. In 
‘Sybil’ it is the apparel of that very dubious 
character Dandy Mick. (i chap. 11.) 

“A pretty serving-maid ... laid the 
dapper-cloth and arranged the table’’ at an 
inn. Why ‘‘ dapper-cloth ’’? (iii chap. 1.) 

‘* A nose that we have no epithet to des- 
cribe in English, but which charmed in Roxa- 
lana.”” Who was Roxalana, and what was 
her nose like? Was it the sort that Tenny- 
son called ‘‘ tip-tilted ’’? (iii chap. 2.) 

R. H. 


PRRE-VOECES,—Paraiiels sometimes turn 
up in unexpected places. Benjamin 
Disraeli and Thomas Hardly, an odd couple, 
were both interested in the varied voices of 
trees under the wind; or is Disraeli’s effort 
only a piece of fine writing? There is no 
doubt about Hardy’s: 


The oak roared, the beech shrieked, the elm sent 
forth its deep and long-drawn moan . . . the pas- 
sion of the ash was heard in moans of thrilling 
anguish (‘ Coningsby ’). ; 

Firs sob and moan, holly whistles as it battles 
with itself, ash hisses, beech rustles (‘ Under the 
Greenwood Tree ’). 





Isolated references are, I suppose, numerous, 
eg., Shelley’s ‘“‘their great pines groan 
aghast,’’ and Tennyson’s ‘‘ shook their music 
from the pines,’’ and Meredith has several 
relevant passages, but has Ruskin or any 
other writer made a list like those I have 
quoted ? 
R. H. 


“DISTLE” OR ‘ PISTOLL.’’—In the 

hornswoggling scene of ‘ Twelfth Night’ 
Maria places a forged letter on the garden 
path, where Malvolio is certain to find it. 
She goes away, leaving Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, 
and Fabian behind the shrubbery to watch 
Malvolio make a fool of himself. 

Sir Andrew’s ‘‘ Pistoll him, pistoll him ”’ 
(II..v, 42) implies (according to the ‘ Shake- 
speare Lexicon’ and the ‘O.E.D.’), ‘‘ Hold 
him up; shoot him on sight.’”’ But why 
should Sir Andrew make any reference to 
firearms in a play in which swords are the 
common weapon? Might not Shakespeare 
have intended, in this line, the verb ‘‘ pistle *’ 
(“aésail him with an epistle,” etc.)—for 


there was, after all, an epistle lying at Mal- 
volio’s feet, It was in that sense that Lyly 
used the word in ‘ Pappe with an Hatchet’ 
(1589), twelve years before Sir Andrew’s line. 


Grorce 8. McCue. 
(American ‘ N. and Q.’, October 1942.) 


ANTONIA DEL BALZO (c. 1441-c. 1541: 

‘lived to be about 100’’) was the first- 
born of Pietro del Balzo (Pirro des Baux), 
Prince of Altamura. She married Gianfran- 
cesco Gonzaga, Marchese di Gazzuolo (some- 
times Bozzolo), and was the patroness of 
Ariosto and Bandello. 

Isabella del Balzo (c. 1468-1533) was the 
last-born daughter (and heiress of) Pietro del 
Balzo, She was Countess of Acerra even be- 
fore her father’s death. She married Federigo 
d’Aragon (later King of Naples, and as such 
called variously Ferdinand III and Federigo 
or Federico I) in 1486, and shared his exile 
in France from 1501 to 1504 when he died. 

The question is whether these sisters had 
a third, ‘‘ middle” sister in point of age, 
since a daughter of that same Pirro, Prince 
of Altamura, was the wife of Pietro di Guer- 
rara, Lord High Seneschal of the Kingdom 
of Naples, Marchese di Vasto (and—probably 
by way of dowry from this woman—of 
Venosa). The Seneschal died about 1 Oct. 
1486, and his widow (whose given name does 
not appear in any chronicle I have found) 
had difficulty in prevailing upon the Pope to 
confirm her in the inheritance of Vasto.. . 
If this is a third sister, what was her name? 
Or did Federigo marry the Seneschal’s 
. widow ? 

Trrrany THAYER. 


LLBREATH.—This name is given as that 
of a writer in an article about 1840-45. 
‘‘ Windham and Allbreath were his favourite 
writers.”” As the passage is comic, -and the 
choice based on the names alone, this person 
may be very obscure, and perhaps even 4 
writing master, not an author; he may be 
British or American. But I do not think the 
name an invention. Any suggestion about 
him will be welcome. 
T. O. M. 


OUTH MOVEMENT.—I am engaged on 
research work on the development of the 
Youth Movement in England and Wales and 
would like to compare the figures for the 
various youth movements with the figures for 
the number of children attending the Sunday 
schools of the various religious denomina- 
tions from 1928 onwards. 
Can any reader either supply me with these 
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figures, or otherwise assist me by telling me 
where these figures can be found? 


Atex F. McLeop, m.sc. 


““T ANTHORN AND CANDLE-LIGHT.” 
—What is the sense of these words, which 
are said to have been the bell-man’s cry? Is 
there any connection with ‘‘ Fire and sleete 
and candle-light,”” in ‘The lLyke-Wake 
Dirge ’? 
HIBERNICUS. 


*“‘TJOODSTOCK’S WORK.’’—According to 

Warton this was fine steel work, but 
Bullen on the same place (Marston, ‘ Sat.’, 3, 
12), says the maze is intended. As the com- 
parison is with a carefully dressed ruff, War- 
ton’s notion is more suitable. Which is right? 


HIBERNICUS. 


ARLY MAYORS OF LANCASTER.—Can 
anyone help in the following matter? 
The late Mr. W. O. Roper, F.S.A., in his 
volumes of the ‘ History of Lancaster’ in the 
New Series of the Chetham Society gives an 
imperfect list of our Mayors. Additions were 
made to these by the late Mr. John Brown- 
bill in the Transactions of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire between the years 1911 
and 1915. There are still many blanks. I 
particularly want the names for the following 
years 1139 to 1245, 1300-1306, 1307-1309, 1312, 
1315, 1318, 1320-2, 1324-1338, 1339, 1340, 1344, 
1348, 1350-62, 1363-71, 1374-1380, 1383-5, 
1387-91. 
T. Cann HvuGHEs, F.S.A. 
“ Oakrigg,”’ Lancaster. 


HOMAS LORD.—He was the author of 
‘Lord’s Entire New System of Orni- 
thology or Oecumenical History of British 
Birds . . .’ 1 vol. folio, 1791-1796, and is 
believed to have been living at 6 Lambert 
Road, near the Obelisk, Surrey, in October 
1796 


In his book he refers (1791) to one John 
Lord of Mursley Hall, Bucks, who may have 
been a relative. Any information about 
Thomas Lord, particularly the dates of his 
birth and death, would be welcome. 


Hucu GLaDsTONE. 


OME-MADE WINES.—Having recently 
taken some interest in the subject of home- 
made wines, owing to a much depleted cellar, 
I should be glad if I could be informed why 
grape-juice appears to be the only fruit juice 
from which marketable wines are produced. 
To the uninstructed it would seem that other 
fruits might have produced a wine compar- 





able to the products of the French and Italian 
vineyards. Presumably there is a simple 
explanation. 

P. D. M. 


SSOCIATES FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN 
UNDERSTANDING.—Can any reader 
supply the name and address of the Secretary 
or other officer or member of the above organ- 
ization, which appears to have undertaken 
some important work? One of the plans 
under way, I understand, is to promote Finect 
correspondence between Britons and Ameri- 
cans who feel that an exchange of information 
about the ways of life in the respective coun- 
tries might be helpful. (Cf, 12 S. ix, 320, 


360. ) 
E. F. MacPrxe. 
San Diego, California, U.S.A. 


- FRANCISBUR ,’ SCOTLAND.—This 
place is not mentioned in any gazetteer 
available to me. Is it, perhaps, intended for 
Fraserburgh, Scotland ? 
An American correspondent has sent to me 
an obituary notice as follows: 


Jane Cooper Stuart, born Francisburg, Scotland, 
1815; died 23 Feb. 1843; ... buried Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
EK. F. M. 


HARLOTTE ATKINS, NEE WALPOLE. 
—TI should like to know of any _ book, 
English or French, about this valiant Norfolk 
lady who spent a lot of money trying to get 
Louis XVI and his family out of the Temple 
prison. She lived in Paris (Rue Villersexel 
and Rue de Lille) and died in 1836. 


J. E. M. 
King’s Lynn. 


ARYLAND POINT, ESSEX.—What is 
the origin of this place-name and_ its 
earliest mention? I had always imagined 
that the district took its name from the rail- 
way station of that name (from a vague idea, 
I suppose, that the “ Point’ had somethin 
to do with the railway), until I discove 
it was marked on a map of pre-railway date, 
and then found the following reference to 
it in Daniel Defoe’s ‘Tour Through the 
Eastern Counties’ (1722): 

Passing Bow-Bridge, where the County of Essex 
begins, the first observation I made was, That 
the Villages which may be called the Neighbourhood 
of London on this, as well as on the other sides 
thereof, which I shall speak to in their order, are 
increased in Buildings to a strange degree, within 
about 20 or 30 years past. The Village of Strat- 
ford, the first in this County from London, is not 
only increased, but I believe, more than doubled 
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in that time; every Vacancy filled with new 
Houses, and two little Towns or Hamlets, as they 
may be called, on the Forest-side of the Town, 
entirely new; namely, Maryland-Point, and the 
Gravel-Pits, one facing the Road to Woodford and 
Epping, and the other facing the Road to Ilford... 

Defoe’s remarks would seem to date the 
development of Maryland Point about 1690- 
1700 but give no clue to the origin of the 


name, 
L. M. W. 


OXFORD BRIDGE, ILFORD.—In the 
sixteenth century there were two stone 
bridges at Ilford, as in 1586 the City Corpor- 
ation offered to lend £100 to carry out re- 
pairs. Presumably one of these bridges was 
at the foot of Ilford Hill and carried the 
main Romford road across the Roding, but 
what was the site of the other? At that time 
Great Ilford was only a hamlet of Barking, 
and it occurs to me that the second bridge 
may have been between Ilford and Barking, 
so that travellers to the latter place could 
turn off the main road at Little Ilford and 
so avoid the hill at Great Ilford. I seem to 
recollect seeing such a bridge marked on old 
maps, but there is no trace of it nowadays. 

{ notice, however that in the will of Ger- 
vase Partrich, Citizen and Cordwainer, of 
London, dated 11 June 1647, and proved 20 
Aug. 1647, he refers to ‘‘ my piece of land 
near Loxford Bridge, in Barking.’ (‘ Genea- 
logical Gleanings in England,’ by H. E. 
Waters, 1901), 

In more recent times the name Loxford 
Bridge has been used to designate the bridge 
in Ilford Lane over the Loxford Brook, or 
Seven Kings Water, but it is doubtful if in 
those days such a small stream would possess 
a bridge, the road merely crossing a water- 
splash, and I am wondering if Loxford 
Bridge was the name of the second Ilford 
bridge over the Roding. 

Can any reader furnish any other references 
to this bridge which would help to fix its 


position ? 
L. M. W. 


JAMES STUART (See clv. 372, 409).—At 
the second reference Mr. H. ASKEW re- 
ferred to a Mr. John Stuart, who with his 
father Mr. James Stuart, took up their resi- 
dence at Tudhoe Hall, close to Spennymoor, 
after the battle of Culloden. 

Mr. John Stuart, married a Miss Neville, 
said to be of Littleburn, and I am anxious 
to ascertain to what branch of the Neville 
family she belonged. 





According to a map of County Durham in | doubt, in my opinion, given support to the 


a county series of histories, there is a Little- 
burn enone a house) lying about half- 
way between Durham and Brancepeth Castle, 
and this leads one to suppose that Miss 
Neville may have been connected with the 
Brancepeth branch of the family. 

Miss Neville and her brothers and sisters 
were born Roman Catholics and there appears 
to be some difficulty in tracing R.C. mar- 
riages of that period in that district as the 
R.C. church that officiated for the district 
was, for some reason, removed elsewhere and 
the parish registers difficult to trace. If the 
registers could be traced no doubt the names 
of Miss Neville’s parents would be discovered. 

Miss Neville became a Protestant at 18 
years of age. She and her brothers and sisters 
were baptized in the Weir by the priest by 
night on account of Hanoverian prejudice. 

I should be grateful for any information 
that may lead to the discovery of the lady’s 
ancestry. 

James SeTon-ANDERSON. 


MARQUIS TOWNSHEND: PORTRAIT. 
—I am anxious to discover the ownershi 
and whereabouts of a portrait of Field- 
Marshal the 1st Marquis Townshend, painted 
by Romney in 1792. Shortly after being 
painted, it was sent to Queensberry House, 
Edinburgh, and the last known owner was 
Sir Graham Graham-Montgomery, who lived 
about that time. 
T. H. Crawrorp GREENE. 


ITT COLLECTION.—I should like to 

know where could be seen the collection 
of photographs of works by artists belonging 
to Sir Robert. Witt, which was hous in 
London before the war. 


T. H. Crawrorp GREENE. 
YMOKE, CHAMPIONS OF ENGLAND. 


—Was there a Champion at the corona- 
tion of Edward IV, 28 June 1461? Sir 
Thomas Dymoke (d. 1471) ? 

What office was held by the Dymokes at 
the coronations since George IV ? 


G. ABBOTT. 


‘CTOPLASM.—What is the latest informa- 

tion concerning this remarkable phenom- 
enon which takes place at séances? Several 
years ago the material was examined chemic- 
ally and microscopically by an eminent 
French scientist who came to the conclusion 
that it consisted of a substance of a similar 
nature to the humian skin. As it apparently 
floats in the air during séances it has no 
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belief that materialised spirits are in evidence 
thereat, instead of the phenomenon being ex- 
clusively of materialistic nature, the result 
of some natural law with which we are at 
present unacquainted. It was presumably the 
presence of this remarkable substance which 
induced my great scientific friend Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace (the co-inventor of the theory 
of the origin of species, with Darwin) to 
aécept the belief that spirits really appeared 
at these séances sometimes, though 8 had 
previously been a sceptic, like myself ; his con- 
version to Spiritualism being attained by his 
acceptance, many years ago, of an in- 
vitation from the Rev. Archdeacon Colley 
to attend a séance in London with forty 
other eminent scientists, upon which occa- 
sion he saw what he thought to be 
the spirit of a woman emerge from the side 
of the medium and then gradually entirely 
disappear in the body of the medium. How- 
ever, I never discussed the subject of 
Spiritualism with that great naturalist with 
whom I often took tea and who always made 
me welcome at his house when he was living 
at Parkestone in Dorsetshire in the eighteen- 
nineties. I have always, moreover, been a bit 
of a materialist, especially with regard to 
Spiritualism. 
Wittiam. Harcourt-Batu. 


HARCOURT MONUMENTS AND MEM- 
ORIALS AT STAINES PARISH 
CHURCH, MIDDLESEX.—In consequence 
of the only complete copy of my ‘ History of 
the Family of Harcourt’ having been des- 
troyed by enemy action last year, I should 
esteem it a favour if the correspondent who 
supplied me with information‘concerning the 
above, or anybodiy else who may possess the 
requisite knowledge (to enable me to include 
the same in another copy of the History 
which I propose supplying to the Plymouth 
Public Library on some future occasion) 
would contribute it to‘N. and Q.’ The 
branch of the Harcourt family to which the 
above query refers comprises Charles Amadée, 
Marquis d’Harcourt (in France) who was 
a refugee in England in consequence of the 
French Revolution and became a Major- 
General in the British Army and who mar- 
ried Elizabeth Sophia Harcourt, daughter of 
Richard Bard Harcourt, and great grand- 


daughter of Henry Bard, Harl Bellamont, 
the distinguished Royalist General, by whom 
he had two sons, namely: Colonel William 
Bernard Harcourt and Goerge Robert Har- 
court, the former of whom had three daugh- 


Harriet, eldest daughter of General the Hon. 
Henry Frederick Compton Cavendish, 3rd son 
of Lord George Augustus Henry Cavendish, 
afterwards created 4th Earl of Burlington, 
descendants of whom are still in existence 
both in England and France, I believe some 
members of this branch resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of Staines. 


Witit1am Harcovurt-Batn. 


ICTORIAN COACHING REVIVAL.—I 

have récollections of having often seen 
the Hampton Court coach about 1911, when 
passing along the Upper Richmond Road. 
Tt used to halt at an inn at East Sheen. I 
wonder whether this picturesque four-in-hand 
was one of the last to remain since the coach- 


.ing revival commenced about 1866? A friend 


tells me that he was a passenger on the famous 
Vanderbilt Brighton Coach many years ago, 
and still treasures a bijou route book, beauti- 
fully bound, presented to each passenger as 
a souvenir. This tiny book had been written 
and illustrated by Mr. Chas. G. Harper, 
the eminent road historian, and was, I 
believe, an especially reduced and abridged 
edition of his work, ‘The Brighton Road.’ 
In an article in ‘ Dickens’s Dictionary of 
London,’ 1893, on coaching clubs and road 
coaches, mention is made of capital stabling 
for fifty horses, located at the Badminton, 100 
Piccadilly, In 1875 eleven coaches were run- 
ning from the White Horse Cellars. In the 
summer season of 1893 there was the Rocket 
every day to Box Hill via Epsom and Leather- 
head from the Hotel Victoria, Northumber- 
land Avenue; the Magnet to the White Hart, 
Reigate via Putney, Wimbledon, Merton, 
Ewell and Banstead; the Defiance from the 
Metropole every morning for Harrow; the 
Guildford New Times from the Bath Hotel, 
Piccadilly—the Qld White Horse Cellars— 
opposite Hatchett’s Hotel, through Putney, 
Kingston, Thames Ditton, Esher, Wisley 
Heath and Ripley; the Perseverance from 
Messrs. Gazes, Northumberland Avenue, via 
Hammersmith, Roehampton, Kingston, Sur- 
biton, Epsom, Leatherhead and) Box Hill; 
the Age from Messrs. Gazes for Oxford on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, return- 
ing Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. The 
Old Times to Virginia Water; the Telegraph 
to Hertford ; the Comet to Brighton all started 
from the Hotel Victoria. The Vivid and the 
Venture both started from the Metropole, the 
first-enamed to Hampton Court, the other to 
Windsor. It appears that the coaching 
revival was concentrated on West End start- 
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of embarkation in Holborn or City, since, 
no doubt, their running had by now attained 
the status of purely luxury travel, and the 
farther west. I 
remember seeing in an old ‘ Baedeker’s 
London’ the mention of a coach to Bentley 
Priory near Stanmore, rather later on, I 
think, in date than 1893. I believe that 
until comparatively recent years horse-coaches 
lied regularly in North Devon and the Lake 
District, but to what extent did the revival 
of coaching in the Victorian era, at a time 
when rail transit was available, manifest 
itself in and around large centres of popula- 
tion in the provinces ? 
INQUIRER. 


IZE OF THE OCTOPUS,—Many years 
ago I saw a drawing depicting an im- 
mense octopus or cuttlefish with several of its 
tentacles grasping the masts of a full-rigged 
sailing ship, in the act of overturning the 
vessel. To what size have these marine 
creatures been known to attain? I never dis- 
covered conclusively whether the representa- 
tion I saw was a fanciful exaggeration, or a 
reconstructed pictorial recotd of some actual 

experience. 

NAvTILUs. 


OAD NAME: ‘ FAIRMILE.”—What is 
the origin of this name applied to certain 
hamlets on straight level stretches of main 
roads, and was the name first introduced in 
the age of turnpikes, or earlier? The word, 
I believe, occurs exclusively on trunk routes 
with measured distances; that certainly 
applies to the three examples known to me, 
viz., between Esher and Ripley on the Ports- 
mouth road near the railway station, ‘‘ Ox- 
shott and Fairmile’’; approaching Henley- 
on-Thames from Nettlebed ; between Honiton 


and Exeter. Are any others known ? 
TURISTO. 
ELD-NAMES: ‘‘PIECR”’: ‘‘ DANCE.” 


—In parts of North Bucks certain parcels 
of agricultural land are named such and such 
a “piece.’”’ A field is also particularised by 
being styled ‘‘ the dance.”” How did such 
names originate, and are they to be referred 
to the time of the enclosures? I take it that 
the parish awards deposited in parish chests 
and county muniment rooms would be pro- 
ductive sources of information for anyone 
likely to undertake the task of compiling a 
comparative schedule of field-names_ in 
different parts of the country? It would, I 
suggest, be informative if some readily acces- 
sible means were available whereby Con- 





tinental field-names might be examined with 
a view to discovering any possible instances 
where a likeness in Scien pointed to possible 
common origins, or current terms proving 
equivalent meaning. With the English there 
must be a very great variety of British field- 
names, and I know of one parish near where 
I reside, where a complete printed list of all 
field-names was made. Ordinary place-name 
components have, of course, been examined 
and collected where such resemble Continental 
examples, by Canon Isaac Taylor in part of 
his ‘ Words and Places,’ 
INQUIRER. 


‘HE SOLITARY SIOUX.’—This was the 
title (or perhaps sub-title) of a boys’ 
book published about 1890. Who wrote it? 


| ee 


UEEN ANNE SQUARE.—In 1821 Lady 
Duff Gordon (author of ‘Letters from 
Egypt,’ etc.) was born in Queen Square, 
Westminster. Later, when she married, she 
leased 8 Queen Square which according to 
‘D.N.B.’ became 15 Queen Anne Square. 
There is no Queen Anne Square nowadays. 

What is its present name? - 

sal 


RITISH MUSEUM.—In ‘ Molly Bawn,’ 
by Mrs. Hungerford, Molly says ‘‘ It 
ought to be sent to the British Museum ; then 
we would get full value for one shilling.’’ 
Was it customary to charge 1s. admission? 


H. A. 


{(ROSSING THE EQUATOR.—The earliest 
account of the crossing, with the Neptune 

ritual, is said to date from 1702. How and 

when exactly did it originate? a 


LD BALLADS.—Could any reader complete the 
following ballads of the seventies, with the 
names of the authors and the com rs of the 
music? The first was a favourite of my father’s, 
the late J. E. Harting, and recalls West Sussex. The 
second was sung to us as children by our governess : 
Come out ’tis now September, 
The hunter’s moon’s begun, 
And through the distant stubble 
Is heard the frequent gun. 


And the ripe and golden barley 
Is hanging down its head. 


And the ship went down 
With that fair young bride 
That sailed from sweet 
Dublin Bay ! 
Farncombe. . 
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Replies. 


HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT: THE 
BARENTINES. 
(clxxxiii. 190.) 


R. GreENING Lamsporn’s account of the 
Barentines of Chalgrove, Oxon, sent me 
to my notes made some years ago when I was 
contemplating writing a history of Churchill 
in the same county. I have extensive material 
about this family that supplements Mr. 
LaMBorn’s account which, on the other hand, 
adds to my knowledge on several points. 

Drew Barentine, the Mayor of London who 
died 1416/7, married 1st Margery, widow of 
Sir Nicholas Twyford, Mayor (for whom see 
‘D.N.B.’) and 2nd Christiana . . . whose 
I.P.M. shows that her heir was John, son of 
her brother William (name defaced? Porter). 
Drew’s will, proved in P.C.C., is an interest- 
ing document. His brother and heir, Thomas 
Barentine, married, according to my notes, 
first Elizabeth, daughter of Edmund de 
Malyns (see Oxf. Arch. Soc. 1874, 1909) ; 
Joan, whom he married by 1369, was. his 
second wife, 

Mr. Lamporn has identified the second wife 
of Thomas Barentine’s grandson Drew as 
Beatrix daughter of Thomas Astley of Hill 
Morton, thus correcting an error of mine. 
He states that Drew’s first wife was Joan, 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir John Drayton, 
lord of Churchill, by Isabel Segrave niece and 
heiress of Sir Hugh Segrave. A paper of 
mine in ‘ N. and Q.’ (22 March 1930) gives 
a different account. It shows that Isabel, wife 
of Sir John Drayton, was a daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Maurice Russel of Dyrham, 
Glos. He was son of Nicholas Drayton, whose 
mother Sarah was sister of Alice, Sir Hugh 
Segrave’s mother. 

The Drayton arms, which were the main 
subject of my paper, are of considerable in- 
terest. They have been a puzzle to anti- 
quaries. They occur in several places in Ox- 
fordshire (see the Herald’s Visitation of that 
county) and are quarterly: Az a bend between 
six cross crosslets fitchée Or; Erm. two bars 
Gu. in chief a demi-lion rampant Gu. The 
first coat has been read as Drayton, the second 
as Segrave, But the arms of Sir Hugh Se- 
grave are on a window in Dorchester Abbey 
church (Visn. p. 107) and were formerly on 
a stone there (ib. p. 109). They are Sa. a 
lion rampant Arg. crowned Or, debruised by 
a bendlet Gu. That these arms are those ‘of 





— 


they impale Bottetort, for Sir Hugh’s wife, 
Isabel ottetort, who married 2nd Sir 
Thomas Blount (see my paper on Sir Thomas 
Blount, executed 1400, and the Blounte of 
Kingston Blount in ‘Misc. Gen. et 
Heraldica ’). I take it that the second of the 
above coats is the true coat of Drayton; and 
the purpose of my paper was to account for 
the adoption of the first coat. I showed that 
they were the ancient arms of the Earls of 
Mar, and that at the coronation of Henry 
IV the office of naperer was claimed by Sir 
John Drayton in right of a (fictitious) descent 
from the Earls of Mar who, he stated, had 
held the lands of Drayton, Bridecote and 
Clifton, Oxon, by napery service. I think it 
is possible that Sir John Drayton really des- 
cended from a family named Napper which 
had held the Oxfordshire manor of Pishill 
Napper by such service. 

Drew Barentine’s third wife Joan, daughter 
of John Throckmorton of Fladbury, was 
widow of Robert Giffard, and married thirdly 
Sir William Marney, of Layer Marney, 
Kesex. 

Sir William ,Barentine, Drew’s  great- 
grandson, married 1st Mary, daughter and 
co-heiress of Sir Robert Read, C.J., and had 
issue by her Francis and Margaret, wife of 
Sir John Harcourt; 2nd Anne, daughter of 
William Eton, of London and widow of 
Richard Grey, alderman and sheriff (her 
daughter Mary by her first husband married 
Sir John Pollard); and 3rd Joan, daughter 
of Sir Roger Lewknor of Bodiam, by whom 
he had issue Drew, Charles of Horstead 
Keynes, and Mary the wife of Anthony 
Huddlestone. Francis Barentine, the heir, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Fynes 
of Broughton (who married 2nd Thomas 
Richards of Churchill), and had issue Mary, 
described as an idiot, who married Simon 
Parrott, of Sutton Coldfield. Sir William 
Barentine’s ultimate heirs were, as Mr Lam- 
BORN points out, the descendants of his 
daughters Margaret Harcourt and Mary 
Huddlestone. ; 

A good deal more detail could be added to 
this account of the Barentine pedigree, but 
this note is probably long anak. 


E. Sr. Joun Brooks. 


Attention is directed in C. J. Ffoulkes’s 
‘ Armour and Weapons’ to ‘‘. . . the Baren- 
digne helm at Haseley Church, near Thame, 
in which an extra plate has been added at 
the lower edge of the helm to suit the length 





Sir Hugh Segrave is proved by the fact that 


of neck of the last wearer.’’ (p. 75). Weigh 
ing thirteen-and-a-half pounds it is one of 
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the seven helms of English workmanship 
known to be extant.—vide p. 81. 


GEORGE ABBOTT. 


POMENICO ANGELO AND JOHNSON 
FAMILY (9 S. xi, 467; 12 §. viii, 491; 
ix, 33, 79, 153, 215).—The remarks made 
at the above references are not available to 
me now. - 

Mr. Foster M. Palmer, Reference Assis- 
tant, Harvard College Library, and Mr. 
William Van Lennep, Curator of the Theatre 
Collection in that library, have very kindly 
supplied me with the two items next follow- 
ing: 

On 24 Feb. 1755, Domenico Angelo married 
Elizabeth Johnson, a minor, with the consent 
of her mother, Elizabeth Master, widow of 
Mr. Johnson. (‘ Register . . . of Marriages 
... Parish of St. George, Hanover Square,’ 
1886, I, 56.) 

Henry Charles William Angelé, born April 


 § and baptised 16 May 1756, at St. George’s, 


Hanover Square, London. Son of Domenico 
Angelo Malevolte Tremamondo (1716-1802), 
fencing master, and Elizabeth Johnson, his 
wife. Entered Eton, 12 Oct. 1765, and was 
there until 1772 when he went to Paris to 
study fencing. Fencing master at Eton, and 
in 1785 became virtual head of his father’s 
fencing academy. Retired about 1817 and 
died at Bath about 1839. On 23 Oct. 1778, 
he married Mary Bowman Swindon, of West 
Auckland, Durham County. (BH. A. Austen- 
Leigh, ‘The Eton College Register,’ 1753- 
1790; Eton, 1921.) 

What was the maiden surname of the Eliza- 
beth Master, ‘‘ widow of Mr. Johnson’’? Was 
it Reynolds? What was the Christian name 
of her former husband, ‘‘Mr. Johnson ’’? 
Was it William? To what family of John- 
son did he belong ? 

A portrait of Domenico Angelo, I under- 
stand, was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(cf. ‘N. and 0.’, 9 S. xi, 467), but my pre- 
sent notes do not give the particulars. 

A portrait of Elizabeth Johnson, wife of 
William Johnson, of Torrington, Devon, and 
sister of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a portrait 
of the latter’s niece, Elizabeth Johnson, are 
both mentioned by Henry Bromley [pseud.], 
as stated at ante p. 48. 

William Johnson, bachelor, and Elizabeth 
Reynolds, spinster, both of St. Ann and 
Agnis, were married 5 Oct. 1731, by licence, 
according to an entry in the printed register 
of St. Clement, Eastcheap, and St. Mary 
Orgar, part i (‘ Harl. Soc. Pub.’, xvi; Lon- 
don, 1937), p. 108. Did this couple have 








more than one child, Elizabeth? Did this 
William Johnson predecease his wife, Eliza- 
beth, and did the latter marry, secondly, a 
Master? What are the facts? 

A typographical error crept into my note 
at ante p. 48, s.v., ‘‘ Elizabeth Johnson, her 
identity.” The William Johnson, of the 
Excise Office, London, died 11 Feb. 1736/7, 
according to Musgrave’s ‘Obituary,’ not 11 
Feb. 1786/7. His daughter, also named 
Elizabeth, was living in 1733, when she was 
mentioned in a will. 

What was the maiden surname of the 
Elizabeth, wife of the Edward Johnson, who 
was appointed by the East India Company, 
as Governor of the island of St. Helena, 13 
June 1719? He died 16 Feb. 1723. Was he 
related to the Edward Johnson, director of 
the East India Company, who, according to 
Musgrave, died in February, 1734? (Cf. ‘N. 
and Q.’, elvii. 152.) 

What were the connections, if any, between 
the various Johnsons above mentioned? Is 
there any published account of a family of 
Johnson who were engaged in the East India 
trade? (Cf. ‘ N. and Q.’, clvii. 268.) 

A limited search for wills of any William 
Johnson, in the records of P.C.C., Somerset 
House, London, was not very successful, eo 
far as may relate to the persons above named. 


HENRY ANGELO (clxxxiii. 257).—A full 

account of the Angelo family will he 
found in ‘The Ancestor,’ vol. 8 Some 
information on Elizabeth Johnson’s antece- 
dents will also be found there. 


E. Sr. Joun Brooks. 


ILLIAM COWPER AND JOHN JOHN- 
SON (clxxxiii. 110-111).—For many 
years past, Professor Neilson Campbell Han- 
nay, of Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., has been assembling mate- 
rial for a new biography of William Cowper 
(1731-1800) and for a definitive edition of 
Cowper’s letters. 

To the courtesy and kindness of Professor 
Hannay, I am indebted for a copy of an 
interesting chart of the Johnson family, 
beginning with John Johnson, of Ludham, 
gent. (1717-1785), who married Catharine 
Donne (1740-1770). . The latter was a first 
cousin of William Cowper. John Johnson 
and Catharine Donne, his wife, had issue, a 
son, John Johnson, and a daughter, Cath- 
arine Johnson. Both married and had issue. 


The younger John Johnson was of Caius 
College, Cambridge; became rector of Yax- 
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ham and Welbourne, Norfolk, and died 29 
Sept. 1833. He married, in 1808, Maria, 
daughter of George Livius, who was at the 
head of the commissariat in India; ef. 
‘D.N.B.’, xxx, 1920. John Johnson and 
Maria Livius, his wife, had issue, three sons 
and one daughter. The elder son, William 
Cowper Johnson (1813-1893) was rector of 
Yaxham, Norfolk, and Hon. Canon of Nor- 
wich Cathedral. He married Marianne 
Patterson; no further particulars. His 
brother, John Barham Johnson (1818-1894), 
rector of Welbourne, married, first, Anna 
Morse, and, secondly, E. Mary Partridge, 
and had issue, two sons and three daughters. 
One of the sons, Henry Barham Johnson, 
married Catharine Bodham Donne, in 1888, 
and had issue, two sons, Geoffrey and John, 
and one daughter, Mary. 

Henry Vaughan Johnson (1820-1900), the 
third son of John Johnson, LL.D., and Maria 
Livius, his wife, married Cecilia Campbell. 
Catharine Johnson, daughter of John John- 
son. LL.D., and Maria Livius, his wife, was 
born in 1812 and died in 1833, the same year 
as that in which her father died. 

The elder Catharine Johnson (1767-1820), 
the only. sister of John Johnson, LL.D., mar- 
ried Charles Hewitt (1771-1847), and had 
issue, a daughter, Catharine Hewitt, who 
married William B. Donne, and had issue, a 
son, Charles E. Donne, whose ‘daughter, 
Catharine Bodham Donne, married in 1888, 
her kinsman, Henry Barham Johnson, as 
above stated, and had three children. 

I am seeking data relating to this family 
of Johnson, for at least two or three genera- 
tions before 1717, when the elder John John- 
son was.born, as shown above. It would be 
interesting to learn to what family of John- 
son they belonged. 

An interesting account of a _holograph 
Diary of John Johnson, LL.D. (di. 1833), 

reserved in the library of Swarthmore Col- 
a at Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
by Professor Robert E. Spiller, appeared in 
the ‘ Publications of the Modern Languages 
Association of America,’ xlii (1927), pp. 946- 
962. A reply by Professor Hoxie Neale 
Fairchild, of Columbia University, was pub- 
lished, ibid., xliii (1928), pp. 571-572. 

Concerning William MHayley’s proposed 
“new, historical, curious and extensive 
work ”’ about William Cowper, designed to be 
supplementary to Hayley’s ‘ Life’ of Cowper, 
it would appear that Hayley abandoned that 
project, in consequence of. his correspondence 
with Cowper’s cousin, Lady Hesketh. (Cf. 
‘N. and Q.’, ante p. 111.) Whether Hay- 





ley’s manuscript still exists somewhere or 
was destroyed, I do not know, nor have [ 
made any inquiries in that direction, for the 
reason that such a quest’ would be somewhat 
beyond the scope of my present study. 
If any fae: i Hien © supply additional 
information about the Johnson family, I 
would much appreciate it. 
: E. F. M. 


METRE (clxxxiii. 226).—I quote from a 
little book long out of print: 


Rhythm in words is due to a more or less regular 
recurrence of emphasis ; its effect is to embody and 
convey emotion. .. When the recurrence of the 
emphasis is regular, or approximates recognisably 
to a regular form, the words are divisible into 
feet and lines, and we get metre, but in good verse 


the metre is never so monotonously regular as to 


forbid varieties of rhythm; the metrical scheme sets 
a_ standard, variations of accent and quantity 
diversify the rhythm. 

Metre is measured or counted. Rhythm is 
a ‘‘ flow,” and eludes tabulation. By ‘“ pro- 
sody ’’ I understand a scientific discussion of 
metre generally. Metre too has its emotional 
effect—the galloping dactyl, the marching 
iamb, the tripping trochee, and perhaps the 
drum-beat of the anapest, induce correspond 
ing moods of the mind. 

G. G. L. 


OUGLAS AS A FAMILY NAME: (s.». 
‘SCOTS IN HOLLAND, GERMANY 
AND POLAND’) (clxxxiii. 76, 139, 326).— 
Douglas is a Gaelic place-name and is thus 
unlikely to be found as a personal name in 
Flanders, except in the case of people who 
are descended from the Scottish family of this 
name. The ‘Complete Peerage’ gives a cer- 
tain William as the first holder (1174-1213) of 
the Douglas lands in Lanarkshire. State- 
ments that this progenitor of the house of 
Douglas was a Fleming have: been disputed, 
but Sir Herbert Maxwell considered the evi- 
dence to be good enough and accepted it for 
his ‘ History of the -House of Douglas.’ 
During the turbulent reign of Stephen large 
numbers of Flemish mercenaries came into 
England, and many of them afterwards 
migrated to Scotland, ‘as is attested by a 
charter of David Earl of Huntingdon and 
the Gairoch being addressed to all his vassals, 
clergy and laity, ‘‘ Franks, English, Flemings 
and Scots.”” The Franks were, of course, 
the Normans, called French in our English 
charters, and the Scots were the Gaelic people. 
Douglas means black water, and the town of 





this name in Lanarkshire is on the Douglas 
Water—a curious bit of bi-lingual tautology. 
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The city of Cork has a Douglas on one side 
and a Blackpool on the other, both names 
being derived from streams. A bus runs be- 
tween them. It would be interesting to know 
whether any other bus in the United Kingdom 
plies between two places having the same 
name in different languages. 


CHARLES WHITE. 


{jBESSET STONES (clxxxiii. 168).—These, 
I should say, are exceedingly rare; and [ 
do not know of any that have square basins. 
However, there is, to my knowledge, an ex- 
ample, with five circular Seine and originally 
with four legs (though one of these is now 
lost), at Wareham, St. Mary’s, Dorset; a 
second, square, of a dark stone (probably Pur- 
beck marble), and with four bowls, at Wool, 
in the same county; and three others, all in 
Cornwall, and respectively at Marhamchurch, 
in the porch of a modern church at Laun- 
ceston (I do not know whence derived), and 
at Lewannick, Also there is a sixth, with 
three big, shallow, circular, straight-sided 
sinkings, lying derelict among the ruins of 
Torre Abbey, Devon. The Lewannick example, 
which has seven holes on the top of a bowl- 
shaped block, that itself is mounted on a 
short (?) octagonal shaft, with a projecting 
upper rim, and that measures 18in. in dia- 
meter, is a peculiarly interesting specimen, 
and is illustrated in the late Dr. Cox’s 
‘Churches of Cornwall’ (‘ Pegi | Churches ’ 
series 1912, opp. p. 154), as well as in the 
late Mr. E, i. Sedding’s ‘ Norman Architec- 
ture in Cornwall,’ 1909, opp. p. 231. Of the 
cresset stone at Marhamchurch of which Mr. 
Sedding also gives a picture (opp. p. 265), he 
says (p. 267) that it ‘‘is nine and a half 
inches square and nearly six inches high. It 
has four holes about three inches deep, each 
with a top diameter of two and three quarter 
inches tapering downwards. At the bottom 
of each hole is a smaller hole, probably for 
the insertion of a wick. The stone resembles 
Portland. It is not. 60 large as the Lewan- 
nick example.”” Mr, Sedding also says gener- 
ally (p. 233): ‘‘ The stones [i.e. cresset-stones ] 
are more often square than round. The 
number of cups varies from one to sixteen in 
the known examples, and they are arranged 
either in parallel rows or round a central cup. 
Other cresset stones have been noticed at the 
following places in the country: Calder 
Abbey, , Ebon Abbey, Carlisle Cathediral 
{formerly also an Augustinian Priory], Llan- 
thony Abbey, Monmouthshire; St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York; Durham Cathedral [formerly 
also a Benedictine Abbey] . . .Wood Church, 





Dorset.’’ (I cannot identify this last: is it 
a mistake for Wool? cf. supra): In addition 
to all these Cox and Harvey's ‘ English 
Church Furniture’ (1907, p. 321) cites in- 
stances from Dearham, Cumberland (with a 
single hole), from Waverley Abbey (with four 
depressions, discovered 1902), from Romsey 
nunnery church (two examples), and from 
Parwick and North Wingfield (five holes), 
both in Derbyshire. The two last, however, 
were broken when found in 1872, and I do not 
know whether either has been preserved. Cer- 
tainly I have no note of having seen one at 
North Wingfield, when I visited that church 
in 1924. Finally there are two other cressets, 
of unusual character, that call for some de- 
tailed description. The first of these, at Scoul- 
ton, Norfolk, unlike all the rest, is not a 
detached and portable stone, but, as described 
by Dr. Cox (‘Norfolk,’ in ‘ County Churches ’ 
series, 1910, vol. ii, p. 29), ‘‘a wide niche 
with semi-circular head on the N. side of the 
chancel, of E.E. date; the sill has five round 
holes, at equal distances, which are 10 inches 
deep, and the recess is two feet deep ; it is sup- 
posed that these holes served for cresset lights, 


The second, at Westow, Yorkshire, is doubly 
illustrated, with some description, in the 
recent ‘ Yorkshire, East Riding and York 
City ’ volume (1941; opp. p. 225, and p. 250) 
of Mr. Arthur Mee’s ‘ King’s England,’ 
where it is stated to have come, as is probable 
enough, from the adjacent. Kirkham Abbey. 
This, perhaps is the most striking example of 
a cresset stone now existing in England, being 
sculptured, as it is, on the underside, with a 
Crucifixion between St. Mary and St. John 
the Evangelist, with a Dove in the dexter 
corner, and a five-pointed star, with a central 
piercing, in the sinister, and the whole being 
included in a circular headed sinking. As to 
the date of this I have not sufficient knowledge 
to hazard an opinion, except so far as to sug- 
gest that it is Norman, if not earlier. At the 
back, which is now the top, and was originally 
quite plain, have been cut twelve later cresset 
holes, resembling those at Torre Abbey, and 
arranged in three rows of four holes each, or, 
if we like so to regard it, four of three. The 
whole is very worn. It is difficult to under- 
stand how this Rood can thus have come to be 
re-used, after the manner of a brass palimp- 
sest, for its subsequent extremely utilitarian 
purpose; for the sculpture, of course, would 
then be hidden, when the cresset was in use, 
whether placed on the ground, or on a window 
sill, or, as at Lewannick, on a pedestal! Un- 
luckily, apparently, it is now preserved in the 
vestry, hich is possibly the reason why I 
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failed to find it when I visited Westow many 
years ago, unless, indeed, it be a more recent 
importation; is it possible, in fact, that it 
was brought thither from Kirkham Abbey 
during the course of the excavations that were 
made there by the Office of Works some ten 
years ago? Anyhow, it will be noticed that 
of the nineteen cresset-stones above catalogued 
not less than nine—or, if we reckon in the 
Kirkham instance, ten—were in connection 
with a monastic church of some sort... 


: JosEpH E. Morris. 
ALLAMSHIRE: RICHMONDSHIRE 


(clxxxiii. 258).—Hallamshire is consti- 
tuted by the three old parishes of Sheffield, 
Ecclesfield, and Handsworth. ‘‘ The ancient 
Richmondshire,’ if I may be forgiven for 
quoting from myself, ‘‘ was exactly coexten- 
sive with the wapentakes of Hang East, Hang 
West, Gilling East, Gilling West, and Halli- 
keld ; and represented the princely grant that 
was made by the Conqueror to his cousin, the 
fitst Earl of Richmond. Even as late as the 
reign of Elizabeth Camden tells us that the N. 
Riding was divided into four divisions— 
Richmondshire, Cleveland, Allertonshire and 
Blackamore; and Richmondshire is actually 
described in his Magna Britannia under a 
separate head.” This vast tract—much of it 
was more or less valueless moorland—had for- 
merly, it would appear, belonged to Earl 
Godwin, and at first it was actually confirmed 
to him, till the great massacre of the Norman 
garrison at York in 1069. Roughly, this 
area comprises the whole of the North 
Riding to the west of a line drawn 
from Darlington~ to Ripon. The huge 
county of York was partitioned out 
into many of these sub-divisions, i.e., in addi- 
tion to Richmondshire, Hallamshire and 
Allertonshire already .named, Howdenshire 
and (I think) Mashamshire, as well as such 
districts as Elmete, Holderness, Cleveland, 
and Craven. 

Josern E, Morris. 


PORTWAY (clxxxiii. 257).—On the old 

Field Map of Willingham, dated 1811, 
the road from the village to Combridge, now 
called High Street, and further on, Station 
Road, is called Portway. This would seem 
to have no reference to any harbour. 


F. J. Bywarters. 


Portway Farm occurs at Twyford, North 
Bucks, near the junction of roads into that 
village and Charndon. This is a mile or two 
inside the angle formed by Akeman Street 
and the Roman way to Finmere, Browne 


Willis has referred to ancient ‘‘ paths ”’ con. 
verging on Padbury, and I fancy that tradi- 
tion was also followed in the Bucks ‘ Little 
Guide.’ No hypothesis has been advanced in 
support of any likelihood of one of the Pad. 
bury “oe having extended or bifurcated 
through Steeple Claydon to Twyford. There 
is, however, a direct track over a ford north 
of Twyford church, pointing towards Buck. 
ingham market by Cowley, near Preston 
Bissett, 
; Nort Bucks. 


[NUSUAL INN SIGN (clxxxiii. 228, 265, 
292).—In reply to Str Amprose Heat J 
am sorry that I did not give the name of the 
place infested by the ‘‘ Rampant Louse.” 
This was an oversight rather than an inten- 
tional omission. It was in Mocktree Forest, 
in the parish of Aston, North Herefordshire, 
I also regret I overlooked the signs of the 
‘* Hive of wed ” and the ‘‘ Walking Leaf.” 
Str AMBROSE seems to query my remark 
that the louse is an animal. May I point out 
that in Natural Science all living things are 
either animal or vegetable andi I do not think 
that the louse belongs to the latter class, 


F. C. Morean. 
Public Library, Hereford. 


()LDEST PARISH REGISTER (clxxxiii. 

225, 296).—In Cox’s ‘ Parish Registers of 
England ’ there is a list of 675 Parish Regis 
ters which commence in 1538. There are, how- 
ever, about 16 Parish Registers which begin 
earlier than 1538. Prior to 1538 the keeping 
of Registers was not compulsory and we owe 
these earlier Registers to methodical parish 
priests who kept records regarding their in- 
dividual parishioners. The earliest Parish 
Register is that of Tipton, Staffs, which 
begins with a baptism on 20 Dec. 1513. The 
second earliest is that of Altham, Lancs, com- 
mencing in 1518. 

Cyrit A. G. CoLps. 


URGEONS AND JURIES (clxxxiii. 289). 
—Surgeons are exempt from jury service, 
if actually practising, as are all registered 
medical practitioners. As to why they should 
be exempt, a surgeon could no doubt find a 
reason as sound as that of the chemist’s when 
Mr. Justice Stareleigh insisted on his hae 
sworn on the Jury in the famous trial 0 
Bardell v. Pickwick: 

“I merely wanted to observe, my Lord,” said the 
chemist, taking his seat with great deliberation, 
“ that I’ve left nobody but an errand-boy in my 
shop. He is a very nice boy, my Lord, but he is 





not acquainted with drugs; and I know that the 
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prevailing impression on his mind is, that Epsom 
galts means oxalic acid; and syrup of senna, lauda- 
num.” 


G. R. B. B. 
Halifax. 


KS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxxiii. 

26, 84, 142).—Before me is a copy of 
‘The Prison Bard: or Poems on Various 
Subjects, by George Thompson. For four 
years and eleven months a prisongr in Mis- 
souri for attempting to aid some slaves to 
liberty . . .’ Hartford; printed by William 
H. Burleigh, 1848, 12mo., 215 pp. The 
verses are chiefly religious, iar by being 
sung to hymn tunes. One of them served the 
author well, it seems, for on hearing that 
Governor Edwards of Missouri was to be mar- 
ried, he wrote him a ‘‘ Nuptial Address ”’ 
incidentally asking for a pardon. The gover- 
nor received the verses and replied that he was 
not married, but not long afterwards he par- 
doned Thompson. 

T. O. Masport. 


NATURAL CHILDREN (clxxxiii. 49, 172). 

—Surely the most talented was Leonardo 
da Vinci. Under Roman law they were free 
from patria potestas, which may be a basis 
for the notion they are lucky, which is very 
old. It is also possible that the supposed 
patronage of Venus, goddess of beauty, and 
in astrological terminology ‘‘ the lesser for- 
tune’’, has something to do with the super- 
stition. Elagabalus, who was certainly hand- 
some and talented (if a genius for extrava- 
gance be a talent) was supposedly the natural 
son of Caracalla. 

OLYBRIUS. 


GIR ORLANDO BRIDGEMAN (clxxxiii. 

287).—In the ‘ English Baronetage,’ pub- 
lished in 1741, it is stated under Bridgeman 
of Ridley, Cheshire: 


Sir Orlando Bridgeman, only son and fucceffor to 
is father, the prefent baronet, was member of 
parliament for Coventry 1705, and ferved likewise 
for Calne, in Wilts, in the firft parliament of King 
George I, being foon after appointed one of the 
clerks of the board of green-cloth, to his majefty, 
when prince of Wales, as alfo auditor-general to 
his (then) royal highnefs; he likewife was chofen 
in the firft parliament of his prefent majority, as 


, Member for Loftwithiel, in Cornwall, and for 


Blechingly, in Surry, and ferved in the prefent 
parliament, for Dunwich, in Suffolk, till he was 
appointed governor of Barbadoes, when his feat was 
vacated, tho’ he did not go over to that Ifland, He 
married Sufanna, daughter of Sir Francis Dafh- 
wood, of Wickham, in Bucks, Bart. by whom he 
had one fon, Francis, born Au 1713, who went 
with Sir Chaloner Ogle, to Weft-Indies, and 


died on board the’ fleet, in Nov. or Dec. 1740, un- 





married; and one daughter, Mary, who is as yet 
unmarried ; befides others who died young. 


The foregoing leads one to believe that Sir 
Orlando was alive at the end of 1740. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


Seton Cottage, Springholm, By Castle Douglas, 
Kirkcudbrightshi Ne 


LACE-NAME: “DIAL POST” (clxxxiii. 
138, 232, 291).—A list of place-names 
including the word “ dial ’’ would be incom- 
plete without the inclusion of ‘‘ Dial Hill”’ 
in Clevedon, which stands at an altitude of 
296ft., and from which grand views in all 
directions are obtainable (6in. O.S. Som. IV., 
N.W. & N.E.). On the summit is the High 
Level Reservoir of the Clevedon Water Com- 
pany. The Victorian ‘Complete Guide to 
Clevedon,’ published at the Victoria Library, 
Clevedon, but undated, states that ‘‘ the hill 
derives its name from a dial having been fixed 
upon its apex in former times.”’ 


H. St. Grorce Gray, F.S.A. 


AX ON BAPTISMS (clxxxiii. 256).—This | 
tax was for every entry in the church 
register, not only for the entry of-baptisms. 
The following extract from ‘ The History of 
Dagenham,’ by the Rev. J. P. Shawcross 
(1904) gives a very fair summary of the his- 
tory and effect of this tax: 


The register makes mention of an Act (the 
Stamp Act) coming into force on October 1, 1783. 
The recent wars between this country and America, 
and also with France, had completely drained the 
National Exchequer, and the succession of bad 
harvests had caused general distress. To meet the 
deficit on the revenue, a duty was fixed upon every 
entry in the register. Legal authority was given to 
the parson of each parish to demand the sum of 
3d. from the parents of every child brought to be 
baptized, and from the parties married, and from 
the person in charge of each funeral. The penalty 
for non-payment was £5. This tax placed the 
clergy in a truly invidious position, not only as the 
ostensible collectors of a war tax, but also as guilty 
of a form of simony, in appearing to charge a fee 
for the Sacrament of Holy Baptism. Perhaps this 
accounts for the idea which still lingers in some 
parts, that a charge is made for the ad- 
ministration of this Christian rite. The only 
apparent results of this Act were the extension of 
the interval between the birth and the baptism 
from the usual ten or fifteen days to three or four 
months, and the more frequent occurrence of double 
Christian names. This latter may, of course, have 


been a coincidence with and not a consequence of 
the Act. The tax was regularly paid to the collec- 
tor on June 21 and December 24. Parish paupers 


(P.P.) were excused the duty, which was allowed 
out of the rates. 
L. M. W. 


See Mr. William C. Tuting’s letter in The 
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Times of 6 Jan. 1938. The Act (23 Geo. III 
c. 87 (1788)) was repealed from 1 Oct. 1794 by 
34 Geo III c. 11. The Minister was allowed 
to deduct 2s. in the £ for his trouble but, no 
doubt the layman credited him with the whole 
3d. as an addition to his own income. 


G. D. JoHnston. 


Some parish registers begin a new book on 
1 Jan. 1784 when the Act came into opera- 
tion ; and at intervals will appear the receipt 
of the Deputy Collector for ‘‘ the Duty thus 
far.’” It is of interest to know that in the 
Register examined by Mr. M. W. BrockwELL 
the sexes were segregated. I have not. met 
with this, and think it must be unusual. 


E. G. B. 


OLD HARBOUR (clxxxiii. 169, 269).—In 
‘ Some Sussex Byeways,’ the Viscountess 
Wolseley remarks (p. 151) that ‘‘ Not. far 
distant [from Kirdford] is one of the much- 
discussed ‘ Coldharbours,’’’ which place- 
name, in the course of a recent correspon- 
dence on the subject in the Sussex County 
Magazine, was noted as occurring in the 
county at Chiddingly, Wivelsfield, Dalling- 
ton. Worth, Clayton, Salehurst, ‘‘ and else- 
where ’’; whilst among various conjectural 
derivations of the name it was submitted 
that ‘‘. . . the sites of [the Culdees’] habita- 
tions have been preserved to the present day 
under the corrupted name of Coldharbour. . .” 
Alfred Watkins’ ‘Old Straight Track’ was 
recommended for its informing interest and 
likewise ‘The Lost Language of London,’ 
but of this work it was observed that ‘‘ the 
author’s name I cannot recall.’’ 


GEORGE ABBOTT. 


Musical GHOSTS (clxxxiii. 87, 142, 236). 
—A Musica, Guost at Drptine: On 
seeing the reply at the last reference I wrote to 
my friend the neighbouring Vicar of Harting, 
who has replied as follows: 


I remember the account of the phantom voice 
in the newspaper you refer to and I subsequently 
made poo nani gS always very interested in 
things psychic—and the result was, that a few had 
a sort of mild belief, and a great many didn’t be- 
lieve in it. The report in the paper attracted much 
attention, and I understood a good many motorist 
people visited the church in consequence. After a 
time -the interest died down, and now no one men- 
tions it. I hope soon to be seeing a life-long resi- 
dent there and will ask about it; and later let you 
know if there is anything to be said further than 
what I have mentioned.:  - : ‘ 

By the bye, I remember another very curious in- 
cident connected with Didling Church. The story 
went round that on a certain Sunday the people 





———— 


who went to church noticed a newly-made grave, 
which apparently no one knew say ting about. A 
thing. I have heard 


| burial at Didling is a very rare 


nothing since about this; but will enquire when [ 


. see my friend above mentioned. . . 
I came to H in 1891 and never heard any- 


thing of the kind about the “ Voice” until I read 
the article in the paper above mentioned—this was 
in 1938 (47 years). 

I never questioned Mr. Whistler on the subject, 
nor did any of the Elsted and Didling people w 
I came across, with the result stated above. 

P.S. Monday, 26 October. I saw my friend’ 
yesterday, her father was for many years 
clerk and verger and sexton ‘for  Eisted, 
Treyford, and Didling—and she lived at Elsted all 
her life till her marriage, and she never heard any. 
thing at Didling Church, nor did-any of her people, 


which resembled the voice of a boy singer; or any- — 


thing out of the ordinary at any time. She has al- 
o— been in touch with these parishes and is often 
Te. 


Farncombe, 


MIXED. MARRIAGES (elxxxiii. 258).—I 
~ imagine that Mr. AcKERMANN has 
in mind mixed marriages from _ the 
racial point of view, and here expert 
opinion .is apt to differ. I would 
recommend Mr AcKERMANN to consult 
‘Human Heredity’ by Erwin Baur, Eugen 
Fischer and Fritz Lenz (translated by Eden 
and Cedar Paul and published in London in 
1931), which treats the problem very objec- 
tively, see pp. 175-184 and 690 et seq. It is 
difficult to summarise the pros and cons of 
the problem without running the risk of 
creating a false impression, but it is perhaps 
fair to say that the possibility of the offspring 
of mixed marriages being inferior to the 
parental stocks is dependent upon the degree 
of contrast in the racial mixture, and that 
this is probably due to the fact the individuals 
who enter into a union of widely contrasted 
races represent’ an unfavourable selection as 
regards character. There is, of course, no 
such thing as a pure race, but the greater 
the degree of racial homogeneousness in the 
parental stocks the greater the chance of har- 
mony in respect of body and of mind in the 
children. 
L. M. W. 


(LEVER MEN (elxxxiii. 258).—Francis | 

Galton in ‘ Hereditary Genius’ (1869)— 
the pioneer work on this subject—inclined to 
the view that the maternal line had a strong 
influence in the production of celebrated men, 
but this: may, of course, be only due to the, 
fact that men of ability tend to marry women 
of a superior type. so that there is a gradual. 
heaping up of intellectual gifts. ‘‘ Character” 
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rather than ‘‘ cleverness’? is perhaps the 
factor most often: found in the mothers of 
men of exceptional nye and one must not 
overlook the powerful influence such mothers 
can exercise Lay the most formative 
years of their sons’ lives. 

L. M. W. 


PmuBr ATHY (clxxxiii. 258).—I am a 
believer in this phenomenon which I 
regard as somewhat of the same nature as 
wireless telegraphy. How many times in the 
course of my life, I wonder, have I turned 
round and looked at some person whom I 
have passed in the street, who has attracted 
my attention or curiosity from one reason or 
another, when the person in question has 
turned round simultaneously to look at me, 
although ‘there may be a distance of perhaps 
even fifty yards separating us?» This experi- 
ence has been shared by many folks of my 
acquaintance, which must be a case of tele- 
pathy pure and simple. A very eoventric 
surgeon-dentist, whom I have known for 
many years at Plymouth, told me of a very 
extraordinary instance of this phenomenon 
affecting himself. He wanted to make him- 
self a cake, but hadn’t the necessary ingre- 
dients at hand (he being a bachelor, by the 
way). Without his en anybody of this 
desire, one woman brought him some flour, 
another sugar, another eggs, another treacle 
and another currants; so he made his cake 
without any expense to himself whatever as 
regards the ingredients. The gentleman in 
question, who lives in a large house, attri- 
butes it all to telepathy. Death wraiths may 
ssibly belong to the same category, in a 
ew instances, though I consider that the 
great majority of cases claimed are only coin- 

cidences, 
Witrtram Harcourt-Bata. . 


[ONS INCUMBENCIES. (clxxxiii. 47, 

112, 205, 268).—A recent reply, “ con- 
cerning not three rectors in two centuries, but 
two rectors in three centuries,’ is in a 
different vein. As it is only approximate in 
its aim, I may be permitted to amplify and 
very slightly emend it. 


Rev. Peter Wood (1768-1853), son of 


. Henry Wood, of Henfield, Sussex, matricu- 


lated at Univ. Coll., Oxford, 14 Nov. 1787, 
aged 19, was (apparently at the age of 25) 
Rector of Rusper in 1793, and of Broadwater 
and Rusper 1797-1853, dying aged 85, after 
& years’ service. He was a Prebendary of 
Chichester. 4 

In 1853 he was succeeded in the living of 
Broadwater, near Worthing, by Rev. Edward 





King Elliott, Trin. Coll., Camb., 8th Sen. 
Opt. 1852, Priest 1853, and subsequently 
Rural Dean of Storrington; he had served 
the parish 52 years. 

He, as Patron, in 1905, appointed Rev. 
Edward James Elliott— resumably a rela- 
tive—who matric. St. Joun's Coll., Oxford, 
15 Oct. 1881, aged 20, became Deacon in 1885 
and Priest in 1887. He evidently retained 
that living until 1927, when the present Rec- 
tor was appointed. 

Thus Peter Wood and EB. K. Elliott were 
at Rusper 60 and 52 years respectively, or 
between them 112 years, And in the long 
period of 134 years there were only three 
incumbents, 


Maurice W. BrocxweEtu. 


FOREST WORD: FRITH (clxxxii. 33; 

elxxxiii, 87, 148, 176, 237).—I have not 
seen any statements recording extensive tracts 
of forest land in South Lincolnshire around 
Boston, and there are certainly no references 
to any in the latest book, ‘England Woodland,’ 
by John Rodgers (Batsford, 1941). He does 
say, however, that ‘‘throughout Eastern 
England . . . large belts of woodland are 
frequently found,”’ p. 118. This might give 
point to Frithville and Frith Bank in the 
(disafforested ?) West Fen Level as shown on 
the quarter-inch survey sheet 6. I remember 
to have seen much timber around Woodhall 
Spa, and the place-names Woodhall Spa, 
Woodhall’ Martin, Wood Enderby, and 
Tumby Woodside where wold meets fen are 
strangely suggestive of extensive wood. But 
did it ever cover the ‘area immediately north 
of Boston Stump ? 

A Welsh version of the forest word frith . 
is apparent in Ffridd which occurs as the 
name of a high hill at an altitude of 1,396 
feet north of the valley of the Garno, a tribu- 
tary of the Severn between Machynlleth and 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire. It is also seen 
as a compound—Ffridd Fawr—beside the 
Afon (river) Gam, to the west, assigned to 
a lonely habitation. Ffridd Ganol and Ffridd 
Goch also occur eastward of Mallwyd. Ewi- 
dently these are a few examples of the Welsh 
loan word Fridd or Frydd, referred to at 
the first reference. 

The former forest nature of the sur- 
roundings is corroborated by Pen-y-Coed (Hill 
in the Wood), Pen-y-Ffridd-Cownwy (Hill in 
the Forest of .the Cownwy), a stream feeding 
Lake Vyrnwy (the Liverpool Corporation 
Water Works) as a tributary to the River 
Vyrnwy, and, north of Visteon the 
(Anglicised reciprocal?) form fforest, attached 
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to a height with the characteristic Cambrian 
double consonant inflection, a curious com- 
promise. Not far away is another Pen-y- 
Coed, and Ffridd-yr-ystrad above the Garnd 
Valley. These, and probably others, may be 
checked over on Bartholomew’s revised half- 
inch contoured map of Mid Wales F.1 sheet 
16. May I suggest that the place-name 
Fritchley, S.E. of Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 
appears to retain a corrupted form of Frith? 
This point, no doubt, would lend itself to 
solution were the former extent ascertained 
of Duffield Frith Forest, just outside Derby, 
mentioned in a survey of 1560, a part of 
which is stated to have remained common 
land until 1786. Frith Hill occurs in the 
Buckinghamshire Chilterns east of Great 
Missenden. 
A. B.-A. 


EVENTH SON OF A SEVENTH SON 
(clxxxiii. 82, 143, 176).—In The Times of 

19 Sept., the will of Dr. John Doctor Young 
was reported. Was he the seventh son of a 


seventh son ? 
A. H. W. Fynmort. 


OCAL MINTS (clxxxiii. 52, 85, 144, 171, 
204).—The following passage from an 
historical survey published in the official bro- 
chure issued in connection with the Barn- 
staple (North Devon) millenary celebrations 
in August 1930 is quoted in the official guide 
and souvenir to the town: 

Barnstaple was in 930 a typical Saxon burl, that 
is, the early form of vied 9 . . It was defended 
by wall and gates, and had already successfully 
withstood Danish attacks. . . King Athelstan estab- 
lished a mint here, and, tradition further avers, 
granted a charter with “rights of market and fair, 
also founding the priory at Pilton. King Athelstan 
was in Devonshire late in 929, holding the Witan 
at Exeter and spending Christmas there. 


TURISTO. 


AYMARKETS IN LONDON (elxxxii. 
345). — The following are listed in 
‘Dickens’s Dictionary of London’ (an 
annual), 1893: Cumberland Market, Regent’s 
Park; Portman Market, with offices at 64 
Carlisle Street, N.W. ; 114 Whitechapel High 
Street, E.; and Smithfield, E.C. 

Is it possible that the “‘ Load of Hay,”’ 
spoken of as originally a very old inn, but 
apparently rebuilt in 1863, that stood some- 
where in the vicinity of Chalk Farm or 
Haverstock Hill, was a house of call for 
drivers of hay wains bound for Cumberland 
Market, Regent’s Park? 

Rocamvus. 








The Library. 


Grim and Gay. An Anthology: Heroie, 
Dramatic, Comic. Selected by A. C. Ward, 
(Oxford University Press. 6s.) 


$om E while since, an old reviewer, consider- 
ing how much elegant writing had been 
devoted to despair and failure, thought of 
collecting a ‘‘. Brave Book” for a change, 
He was going to begin it with the suggestion 
of Socrates in Plato’s ‘ Republic’ : 
_ But whatever acts of fortitude against all trials 
in deed or word are ascribed to men of note, these 
we must observe and listen to—for instance: 
Smiting breast, he rebuked his heart with a 
word, 
“Courage, heart! for a baser thing thou hast 
endured.” 
This is just the book that Mr. Ward has 
made for us with an admirable and catholic 
taste which includes all sorts of fortitude, 
ranging from the cricket-field and the prize 
ring to endurances of ‘this war and the last. 
The hundred selections in prose and verse are 
full of good things and truly national in their 
touches of humour. In daily life we hardly 
notice these, as we expect them. But this 
humorous meiosis or positive gaiety in 
trouble is a thing we do not often find in 
Greek and Roman heroes. Mr. Ward has 
taken two historic accounts of. peril and 
adventure from ancient Rome, but nothing 








‘| from the Greeks, Their clear-cut brevities are 


very different from the fuller style of English 
and still more of the Bible, but equally fine. 
Here no precise reference is given for Livy's 
story of Hannibal crossing the Alps, but we 
are aware that the good old translator fre- 
quently makes one Latin word into two or 
three English ones. When the pass of Ther 
mopyle was recently in the war news, we 
recalled Simonides, who was used in a memo 
rial of the last war and might well have 
figured here.. Mr. Ward might reply that 
translation is a metempsychosis not often 
achieved and that there was enough nearer 
home, well-known and less-known, to adorn 
his varied collection. We saw a good deal of 
Hutton’s marvellous 364 against the Austra- 
lians at the Oval; and, truth to tell, it was 
too cautious to be a spirited performance. 
All those hours at the wicket ——— no 6 
off a no-ball. We are more inclined to praise 


the fox who lasted so well against the Hey- © 


throp hounds. 

Humour appears up-to-date in Mr 
Damon Runyan’s account of an eating 
match, and his work is curious as making 
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at play with that present tense for the past 
which has failed with many stylists. Where 
much is notable, the feats of heroes like our 
Arctic explorers and airmen are equal to any. 
In fact, this book is a timely reminder that 
we have with us something besides mercenary 
swindlers and ‘‘ those who eat and look 
below.’’ The public want more spectacles of 
daily heroism put before them and less of 
sometimes strangely complacent talk which 
reminds us of Lactantius in Gibbon. That 
eloquent apologist was ‘‘ much more perspicu- 
ous and positive than it becomes a discreet 
prophet.’ 


A Preface to Paradise Lost. By C. S. Lewis. 
(Oxford University Press, 1942. 7s. 6d.) 


. THE purpose of these lectures,” the author 

modestly writes, ‘‘ has been mainly to 
hinder hindrances to the appreciation of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ and appreciative criticism 
on my own account has been incidental ”’ 
(125). The incidental, however, seems the 
more important if we may judge by the 
author’s excellent analysis of the ‘‘ compo- 
site nature’’ and the continuous “ weigh on 
you’ by which “‘ the poet steers ’’ (44). As to 
the continuity of movement ‘‘ between one 
Book and the next” (ibid.), a capital illus- 
tration, had Mr. Lewis given it, would have 
been the subtle device by which Milton, turn- 
ing one Book into two for his second edition, 
makes good the division he has established 
after 11. 639-640 of Book VII.! 

No less admirable do we find the author’s 
remarks upon ‘‘ solemnity ’’ (15-18), and also 
his description of Milton himself as essen- 
tially an aristocrat (79) (on which point 
there were several pertinent things commonly 
overlooked in the biographies to be urged) 
and as being also in political outlook, Mr. 
Lewis continues, ‘‘ an aristocratic republi- 
can,’ who considered ‘‘ nothing more agree- 
able to the order of nature, or more for the 
interest of mankind, than that the less should 
yield to the greater, not in numbers but in 
wisdom and virtue,’ as Milton claims in the 
Defensio Secunda. Mr. Lewis proceeds to 
quote from the magnificent passage on ‘‘ Dis- 
cipline,” in the ‘ Reason of Church-govern- 
ment ...’ Even more appropriately might 
he have quoted those Celestial ‘‘ Orders ’’ and 
“Titles” from Milton’s pamphlet ‘Of 
Reformation,’ with reference to his “‘ hymne 
in prose.’ We may well believe too that the 
Poet’s anticipation of those “ beatifick 
visions’ (of the pamphlet) may have in- 





1 Editor’s preface, the ‘ Nonesuch’ Milton. 





spired the intense and passionate repugnance 
to religious formality, religious “pageantry,” 
and ritualistic parade that Milton exhibited 
throughout his Vife.? 

One of the most serious ‘‘ hindrances ’’ to 
the due appreciation of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ says 
Mr. Lewis, comes from ‘‘ not believing in its 
theology ”» (whether actually, or by imagina- 
tive illusion). Strongly dissenting from Pro- 
fessor Saurat’s invitation to “disentangle 
from theological rubbish the permanent 
human interest’ of the Poem (64) 


this ” (he says) “‘ is like asking us to study ‘ Ham- 


let’ after the ‘rubbish’ of the revenge code has 
been femoved... But for the student of Milton 
my Christianity is an advantage. What would you 
not give to have a real, live Epicurean at your 
elbow while reading Lucretius?” 


This is a deep and significant remark that 
may indicate how far astray any criticism 
may be carried if, in analysing the form, it 
ignores the informing spirit, whether (it may 
be) of secular or (a fortiori) of sacred litera- 
ture. Elsewhere the author remarke that the 
heresies of ‘ Paradise Lost ’ 


“reduce themselves to something very small 
and rather ambiguous” (89)... In ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ we are to study what the poet, 
with his singing robes about him, has given 
us. And when we study that we find 
that he has laid aside most of his private theological 
whimsies during his working hours as an epic poet. 
He may have been an undisciplined man; he was a 
very disciplined artist.” (90). 


Here it is indeed difficult not to recall the 
words of that ‘‘ Great scholar and great poet ”‘ 
(as Chambers called him5) written many years 
ago: 


“ Milton,” said A. E. Housman, “was a great 
artist: Shakespeare was not! The dignity, the 
sanity, the unfaltering elevation of style, the just 
subordination of detail, the due adaptation of 
means to ends, the high respect of the craftsman 
for his craft and for himself which ennoble Virgil 
and the great Greeks, are all to be found in Milton, 
and nowhere else in English literature are they all 
to be found: certainly not in Shakespeare.” 


Milton’s real theme, then, in ‘ Paradise 





2 See, for instance, In Quintum Novembris, 54 
seq. But for Milton as a young man, Court, 
Academic, and stage pageantry, etc., ever held a 
singular attraction; as an undergraduate, too, he 
wrote several elegies at the passing of English 
Bishops; and later had a Roman cardinal as a 
staunch and valued friend, even after writing his 
pamphlets against Episcopacy. But Milton had “ no 
personal rancour”’ (Tillyard), and only attacked 
“ spiritual wickedness in high ae. 

3 * Poets and their Critics, by R. W. Chambers 
(‘Warton ’ Lectures, 1941), p. 28 [a masterpiece of 
Miltonic and other criticism.] 
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Lost,” was surely beyond all .peradventure 
that of Man’s unconquerable soul ! 

Hear Mr. Lewis again: “Its story, as 
treated by Milton, fulfils the conditions of 
great story better perhaps than any other, for, 
more than any other, it leaves things where 
it did not find them.’’ (129). Again, ‘‘ it em- 
bodies the great change in every individual 
soul... either, as in Satan, to final isolation, 
or, as in Adam, to reconcilement and a differ- 
ent happiness’’ (ibid.). If Milton’s presenta- 
tion of God the Father has ‘‘always been felt 
to be unsatisfactory ’’ (126) (was it not from 
its very beginnings an impossible task?) Mil- 
ton’s Messiah is, in Mr. Lewis’s opinion, 
much more successful (127). In any case 
the fault is not altogether Milton’s, for 
‘* Many of those who say they dislike Milton’s 
God only mean that they dislike God”’ (126) 
—might we not speak of such persons in these 
indifferent days, as those who dislike any 
mention whatever of formal religion ? 

But the most challenging part of the book 
after all, is surely that where Mr. Lewis has 
the courage to dethrone even Satan from the 
proud position that he has held so long as the 
chief hero of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Listen to the 
words (as we may well imagine them) of a 
representative advocatus Diaboli in the 
modern sense: ‘‘ My charge is that you have 
removed from Satan every glimmer of attrac- 
tive quality! You have made out Satan to be 
both vulgar and ridiculous, a complete fool, 
and ‘a thing that peers in at room and 
bathroom windows’ (97). This is astonish- 
ing, and the more so ause you are not 
writing for jejune readers, but for readers 
‘fit’ and probably also many, a book s0 
brilliant and so mature!’’ Such at least are 
the words of the chorus that seems to reach 
my ear! Yet, says the author: “I shall not 
labour directly to convert those who admire 
Satan, but only to make a little clearer 
what it is they are admiring’ (92). 
What to this says our advocatus? 
‘But all you assert in this regard 
is that Satan is suffering from a 
‘sense of injur’d merit,’ and that he was 
produced by ‘releasing imaginatively from 
control some of the bad passions which, in real 
life, are always straining at the leash’ 
(98). If so, do you really think, in 
fact, that you have made it so very much 
clearer what we admire? Are you not 
indulging in the favourite modern sport 
of ‘ debenking,’ whom but Satan, with 
a vengeance too? Do we not, many of us, 





rather feel when we think of Milton’s Satgn 
that we are present at a tragedy unparalleled 
and incomparable in size (to use the word 
its Miltonic association)? We admire w, 
and also why? Perhaps a myetic like Bl 
can tell us; or Coleridge or De Quincey 5 
whom Milton, in virtue of his Satan, 
“not a writer among. writers, not a p 
among poets, but a power among powérs, 
“It is true—as we ourselves have learnt 
suffering—that Napoleonic romanticism 
be deadly, but Milton’s Satan, the arch- 
who, if he ceased to bea rebel, would cease | 
to be romantic, is surely an antidote i 
Napoleonic sentiment! ”’ 
ur brief protest, however, is past, and a 
merit—among many merits—of this remark 
ably original and closely-reasoned work is its 
provocativeness, not only to alert thinki 
but to lively recollection. And even’ 
Lewie’s objections to Milton’s treatment 
the love-theme in Eden might vividly revall 
to a chance reader, some of the beautifal 
and elevated thoughts concerning mu 
love in marriage which are to be found in 
last place, perhaps, where we might 1 
expected them, in a prose pamphlet. | 
point more: in the learned chapter on ‘ 
ton and St. Augustine’? we read: ‘ 
apple was ‘ not bad nor harmful except in #0” 
far as it was forbidden’. . . This is exa tly. 
the Miltonic view. The idea that the apple 
has any intrinsic importance is put into 
mouths of bad characters”’ (67). The fe 
bidden fruit (which, by the way, is not speci- | 
fied in Genesis as an apple!) may not im) 
deed have been ‘‘ bad nor harmful ”” in itself” 
but that it had no importance is contrae” 
dicted by Genesis iii, 22: ‘‘ And the Lord 
said: Behold the man is become as one of 
to know good and evil.’’ To conclude with 


e 


‘sentence of Mr. Lewis’s that seems to sum ¥ 


an appreciable measure of the raison d’étre @ 
this arresting little volume: 


Rebellion and pride came, in the romantic 
to be admired for their own sake . . . the ad 
criticism of Milton is... the shadow cast upom 
literature by revolutionary politics, antinon 
ethics, and the worship of Man by Man. 
Blake, Milton criticism is lost in misunderstand 
and the true line is hardly found again until 
Charles Williams’s Preface. (129). 


Miltonic criticism has been going thro 
a crucial period, but we now begin 
light. Is it too much to hope that Dr. 
Leavis’s pronouncement that Milton has 
dislodged will soon be out-dated ? 
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